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Alfred Whital Stern and the 


Hoof Prints 


casionally to be reminded that the col- 
. lections in their keeping are endowed 
) with inherited characteristics. However 
} animate and glowing and restless they may 
) be, however versatile their application or 
changing their dimension, someone has 
) brought them into being, transmitted to 
them a_ recognizable personality, and 
shaped them for useful purpose. It is non- 
) sense to suppose and foolish to pretend that 
7 collections speak for themselves; they do 
nothing of the kind, they speak for their 
creators. ‘They may be, they frequently 
» are, wonderfully articulate, but their elo- 
) quence is the eloquence of a ventriloquist; 
) the voice belongs to their collectors. 

From time to time there have been col- 
% lectors who have sought to disassociate 
themselves from the materials, objects, in- 
} tegrations they have brought together, in- 
sisting that alchemy and alchemist are un- 
® related, striving needlessly to remove the 
} imputation of, intrusion upon, and domi- 
# nation over the work of their invention, 
and fearing a possible deflection of interest 
* from the sources of. their veneration. 
= These are highminded, devoted, modest 
> men but unwilling, for excellent reasons of 
| dignity, to be dragged when they had 
) rather be left alone. 

The listener, for example, can hear AIl- 
| fred Stern saying: “I will ride on no man’s 
coat-tails,” while his collection firmly in- 
} tones: “Not I but Mr. Lincoln.” He would 


: [ IS a good practice for curators oc- 


separate himself if he could. He would 
prefer, infinitely prefer, to remain invisible 
and dispirited and free. But unfortunately 
for him and fortunately for his fellows he 
cannot get away with it. Alfred Stern, it 
should be understood, is forfeit. Perhaps 
he will one day learn to like his bondage. 
That may come with the paradox of the 
slave exercising mastery. Presently he re- 
bels. Reticence immures him. His is not 
the self-effacement of specious, retroverted 
vanity; it is the mark of a rare and instinc- 
tive humility, abhorring pride and abomi- 
nating self-attraction. His escapes from 
publicity have been, in their own way, as 
remarkable as the more spectacular feats 
of Harry Houdini. Ask who Alfred Stern 
is and you will probably be told that he is 
a New Yorker by birth, a Chicagoan by 
adoption, and a Lincolnist by conviction. 
Further details are hard to come by. It is 
obvious that he has a lovely wife, a charm- 
ing daughter, and two splendid sons. He 
lives high above the Lake. He is tall and 
broad shouldered ; his eyes are steady. But 
the only autobiographical fragment ever 
pried from him by this most persistent in- 
quisitor is the fact that he owes his middle 
name to Samuel Whitall, of Lexington Ave- 
nue, the doctor who brought him into the 
world; and it is characteristic of Alfred 
Stern that considering the second “1” 
grandiose and redundant, he has stead- 
fastly refused to use it. This paucity of in- 
formation is the more astonishing because 
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he is (and for some years past has been) 
a public figure! 

As Chairman of the Board of Trustees of 
the State Historical Library of Illinois, he 
has served under two administrations and 
owes his appointments to governors of dif- 
fering party affiliation. From this circum- 
stance it might be concluded that his serv- 
ice has been outstanding and his contri- 
bution distinguished. It might further be 
supposed that under his direction that in- 
stitution has flourished as never it flour- 
ished before. Again, it might be presumed 
that his attainments have been such as to 
raise him above pettiness and politics and 
the reach of rivalry. Inherent in the suc- 
cessful discharge of that post would be the 
administrator’s objectivity, the scholar’s 
enthusiasm, the diplomat’s sensibility, the 
discoverer’s flair, and the genius of friend- 
ship. Finally, it might be taken for granted 
that his knowledge of history is profound 
and exact. His presidency of the inimit- 
able Civil War Round Table would 
strengthen that assumption. But these 
qualities and conditions will never be 
learned from him; their confirmation 
comes from his associates. There is no 
doubting them. 

In the autumn of 1943 an official an- 
nouncement was made’: 

The Illinois State Historical Library, already 
known all over the country for its Lincoln col- 
lection, may some day be equally famous as a 
repository of Civil War material. That is the 
prospect indicated by an important gift recently 
announced by the Library trustees—the Civil 
War collection of Alfred W. Stern. 

The result of years of collecting activity, the 
Stern collection consists of approximately 2,000 
books and pamphlets. When received by the 
Library, it will be designated as the Alfred W. 
Stern Civil War Collection. The donor... 
has signified his intention of adding to the col- 
lection from time to time so that it will even- 
tually stand unrivalled. 

It was three years later when Governor 
Dwight H. Green appointed Mr. Stern, 
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Benjamin P. Thomas, of Springfield, and_ 
Clarence P. McClelland, of Jacksonville,’ 
to the Library board. (They would be | 
reappointed by Governor Adlai E. Steven. 
son.) Almost simultaneously Mr. Stern” 
initiated a series of prizes for outstanding | 
essays on I]linois or Illinoisans in the Civil 7 
War. But these events had followed the 
almost reluctant emergence of Alfred” 
Stern. | 

This informal commentary, be it noted, 
is written on the tenth anniversary of the | 
advent of a mysterious celebrity. At Phila- 7 
delphia, on Monday evening, November 
17, 1941, a letter came to auction. Its 
late owner had been Colonel Louis L. Kolb, 
“lover of good things.” He had acquired 
it from a well-known antiquarian, George 
J. GC. Grasberger, almost exactly 17 years | 
before, and 24 hours after Mr. Grasberger 7 
had himself purchased it at the George 
Clifford Thomas sale for $10,000. (The 7 
Library of Congress had recklessly offered 
$1,000.) Mr. Thomas, for many years a 
partner in the firms of Drexel & Company © 
and J. P. Morgan & Company, had, in 
turn, gained possession of the document 
about 1900, for a price of $1,000, from a 
New York dealer, who had purchased it 
from Bishop Frank M. Bristol for $500. 
The Bishop had received it from a nephew 7 
of the soldier to whom it was addressed. It 
was Abraham Lincoln’s letter of January 7 
26, 1863, to “Fighting Joe” Hooker. [See 
illustration.] 

It had first been brought to light in 1879, 
a few months prior to General Hooker’s 
death, by John Page Nicholson, who issued 
it in an edition of 45 copies with the state- 
ment, or, better, the understatement that 
“the following letter of Mr. Lincoln, which 
has never hitherto been printed, is believed 
to be of sufficient importance to justify its 
publication.” If Colonel Nicholson had 
expected to limit its circulation he was 
promptly disappointed, for almost instantly 
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First page of Abraham Lincoln’s letter to Major-General Joseph Hooker, January 26, 1863. 
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a copy reached the hands of the proprietors 
of the Providence Journal who printed it 


conspicuously in its columns. It was there- 
after widely reprinted by other papers 
throughout the United States. Ever since 
it has been the best known and has been 
known as the best Lincoln letter in 
existence. 

The late William E. Barton called it 
“one of the most precious of all Lincoln’s 
manuscripts.” Its perfect symmetry com- 
mended it to Mr. Stern. At the Kolb sale, 
acting as his own bidder, he gained posses- 
sion of the prize for $15,000. The price 
was unparalleled. It was dramatic. It 
made news. It was reported everywhere. 
The clippings would fill more than one 
stout folio. But the new owner miracu- 
Even in his own 
Chicago, he was mentioned simply as “one 
of the many Lincoln lovers who avoid 
publicity while they pursue knowledge of 
the martyred President.” To William 
Shinnick, of the Chicago Daily Tribune, 
Mr. Stern confided: “I know the great 
interest that the whole country, and par- 
ticularly the middle west, has in every- 
thing pertaining to Lincoln.” And he 


> added: “This interest extends to men and 
) women in all walks of life, and I know of 


no other way to reach so many of them.” 
In company with Mr. Lincoln, Mr. Stern 


) would one day reach the American people. 
) There would be, however, no coat-tail 


riding. Mr. Stern would be the fastidious 
translator. 

It began with the clear consciousness 
that the Hooker letter is part of the 
heritage of his fellow citizens. In the 
spring of 1942, Mr. Stern permitted the 
Caxton Club (of which he is a member) 
to publish the magnificent holograph in 
exact facsimile, and deposited copies in the 
principal research and cultural centers of 


) the country. Then, on March 20, 1943, 


he sent a message to the writer: 


I am the owner of the original letter by Presi- 
dent Lincoln to General Hooker . . . [That in- 
telligence had penetrated the fastness of the 
Library.] It is regarded as Lincoln’s greatest 
letter and one of the great letters in the English 
language. 

I am of the opinion that at my death this 
letter should pass into the possession of the 
United States and I am informed that the Li- 
brary of Congress is the proper repository for it 
at this time. 

In the event that my final decision to so dis- 
pose of this letter in my will is fully determined, 
under what conditions would the letter be dis- 
played and be available to the view of the public? 

I am desirous that they shall have this oppor- 
tunity to the fullest extent. I would, in addi- 
tion, to giving the letter to the United States, 
be pleased to defray the cost of the case in which 
it might be displayed. 

May I hear from you at your convenience re- 
garding this so as to learn of your policy in re- 
gard to matters such as this. 


Mr. Stern’s proposal was at once com- 
municated to the Librarian of Congress; a 
few days later Archibald MacLeish replied: 


I am grateful, on my own behalf and on be- 
half of the Library of Congress, for the public 
spirited concern which prompted [your letter] 

. .. and take this first opportunity to assure 
you that we will be proud to become the trustees 
of the Hooker letter for the people of the United 
States. 

With your wish that it should be on public ex- 
hibition I am in hearty agreement. In ordinary 
times the drafts of the Gettysburg Address and 
the Second Inaugural, together with other Lin- 
coln memorabilia, are displayed in a case which 
adjoins the shrine of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and the Constitution, but because of 
the war we have removed these precious objects 
as a precaution against possible damage. With 
the return of peace we will, of course, restore 
them to their usual place in the exhibit hall, and 
we will welcome the privilege of adding to them 
Mr. Lincoln’s most characteristic letter to a new 
commander of the Army of the Potomac. 

A rereading of the text of the Hooker letter 
leads me to make a suggestion which I hope you 
will not find impertinent. Would you, in the 
event you decide to give the letter to the Library 
of Congress, be willing to consider its temporary 
exhibition under all possible safeguards at the 
present moment? The matter dealt with in the 
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letter is so peculiarly pertinent to our own time 
that its exhibition here, with a consequent re- 
publication of its text in the press, might be a 
most effective and useful thing. I should not 
advocate the permanent display of the letter in 
the Library at this time since, as I have said, we 
have removed our most valued treasures for 
safe-keeping. However, we are presenting a 
temporary exhibit of the most valuable of the 
Jefferson papers, and it is our feeling that limited 
quantities of material can safely be presented 
at Washington at the present time, since small 
quantities can always be evacuated hastily, 
should the basic situation change. 

I repeat the hope that you will not feel this 
suggestion to be inopportune or presumptuous. 
It reflects my deep interest in the letter and my 
profound appreciation of your thought of us in 
connection with it. 


Thus it was that the Hooker letter spoke 
for Mr. Stern. It spoke of patriotism. 
The exhibit was produced in May. It was 
not until the end of 1944, however, that 
officers of the Library met Mr. Stern for 
the first time and transformed him from 
a La Salle Street letterhead to an embodied 
presence. The occasion was provided by 
the annual meeting of the Mississippi Val- 
ley Historical Association, held that year 
in Chicago. At our invitation, Mr. Stern 
visited us in a darkened corner of the Stev- 
ens Hotel. The prospective Librarian of 
Congress, Luther H. Evans, recorded in his 
travel report: 

We talked with Mr. Stern . . . for a couple 
of hours, and Mr. Stern . . . confirmed his 
prior commitment to will us the Hooker letter, 
and added a promise to give us any books about 
Lincoln in his collection which are not contained 
in the collections of the Library of Congress. 

Another attendant put it this way: “He 
appeared to be receptive to the suggestion 
that he add some of the books in his col- 
lection to this bequest.” These references 
to books are important for the reason that 
up to that moment we had not known that 
Mr. Stern had amassed the largest library 
of Lincoln literature in private ownership. 

There would be other meetings with Mr. 
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Stern and the memories of them are vivid | 
and pleasant: Mr. Stern showing Oliver 7 
Barrett an inscribed copy of the debates 7 
with Douglas; Mr. Stern talking with Carl | 


Sandburg and Lloyd Lewis; Mr. Stern in 


the Abraham Lincoln Book Shop; Mr. . 


Stern host to a gay dinner at the Drake; 


Mr. Stern in his apartment exhibiting the 
bronze life mask of Lincoln; Mr. Stern in 7 


Washington at the opening of the Lincoln 


papers. 
But Mr. Stern’s collection spoke for him 


to other institutions. It was not long be- | 


fore this writer was informed that a New 
England librarian was inquiring as to “just 
what we want from Stern’s book collec- 
tion.” The reply was summary: “We 
want the whole thing—every book, pam- 
phlet, broadside, newspaper, manuscript, 
map, medal and print, including hoof 
prints, if any.” 

This may seem, at first blush, to have 
been distressingly avaricious. Actually, it 
was not, for although the catalogs of the 
Library of Congress contained entries for 
thousands of Lincoln titles it could not be 


assumed that the works themselves were | 
available for reference use. They had © 
been accumulated, more or less capri- | 


ciously, over a period of many years. For 
the most part, they had been received 


through the arbitrary operation of the law — 


governing copyright. Positively consid- 
ered, this had brought to the Library an 
impressive array of publications which 
otherwise had escaped bibliographical no- 
tice and which were unrecorded in the 
usual listings of the book trade. A prin- 
cipal reliance on a single and mechanical 
accession-source had, however, serious and 
obvious disadvantages. Many important 
studies of Mr. Lincoln and his days had 
issued from private presses and had been 
distributed without registration. These 
had never reached the national resource. 
Other monographs had appeared long ago 
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in editions so limited as to command, in 
the antiquarian market, prices “unreason- 
able” and prohibitive to the dispensers of 
an annual appropriation. It was not un- 
natural, therefore, that there were conspic- 
uous deficiencies in the Federal holdings. 
The existence of these deficiencies, while 
not surprising, was nevertheless embar- 
rassing to scholarship. The Library had 
received the corpus of Mr. Lincoln’s papers 
and the extraordinary and complementary 
material assembled by his last law partner, 
William Henry Herndon. These manu- 
scripts were supplemented by the corre- 
spondence of his ministers, military and 
naval commanders, confidants, and con- 
temporaries. From the standpoint of pri- 
mary sources of study the Library’s collec- 
tions were, if not substantially complete, 
at least outstanding. Washington should, 
in consequence, become the center of Lin- 
coln research. But first it would be neces- 
sary to eliminate the handicap imposed by 
the unavailability of collateral literature. 
And beyond this impairment of facilities 
for investigation was the physical condition 
of the Library’s Lincoln books. Those 
tattered volumes were evidence of time’s 
attrition and hard use. Covers had, in 
some instances, become detached and con- 
tents had been rebound. There were miss- 
ing pages, lost illustrations, carelessly 
defaced texts. Some copies had been so 
worn as to compel their withdrawal from 
service. Others had disappeared and 
were reported simply as “missing in in- 
ventory.” These had not been replaced. 
Finally, there was the fact that Mr. Lin- 
coln stirred the imagination of his country- 
men so vigorously that books about him 
were constantly in circulation. They might 
repose in a study room, or be on loan out- 


) side the premises, or committed for a sea- 


son to the bindery, or be subjected to a re- 
cataloging process. The explanations 


| would be various and specific; the fact re- 


mained that, too frequently, Lincoln books 
were inaccessible. 
The predicament was not peculiar to the 


Library of Congress. Other institutions 
had a comparable experience. It was a 
concomitant of “the Lincoln industry”’—an 
industry, by the way, which has no failures, 
no declines nor depressions, no strikes nor 
stoppages, no unemployment. On the con- 
trary, it has a ready market. It prospers 
and progresses. In every American com- 
munity a new study of the national hero 
is always in the making. Remembering 
the dictum that “as the swift years 
lengthen, still more majestic grows thy 
fame,” it was not astonishing that Lincoln 
books were rarely accessible when needed. 
They were peripatetic. They could not 
stand still. They were far too restive ever 
to submit to the disciplines that had har- 
nessed other extensive branches of litera- 
ture. There was no holding them long 
enough for the compilation of enchiridions. 
In the absence of adequate reference ap- 
paratus, Lincoln literature sprawled. 
There were no satisfactory guides to its use, 
no competent indexes, no dependable dic- 
tionaries or concordances. Without a 
canon, it was anarchic and precocious. 

But although the predicament of the Li- 
brary of Congress was not unique, it was 
exceedingly uncomfortable, uneconomic, 
and unbecoming. Abraham Lincoln con- 
stituted a large part of the Library’s busi- 
ness. But each inquiry required, for its 
resolution, original, painstaking, time-con- 
suming exploration. The answers were dis- 
coverable, but only one by one. Delays at- 
tendant upon the procurement of works 
which might contain the wanted informa- 
tion were not only exasperating to Library 
personnel; they were infuriating to the pa- 
tron. There was no amenity in a negative 
report. There was sound reason for sup- 
posing, however, that some negative re- 
ports stemmed from the dissipation of ma- 
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terial. In a general collection as extensive 
and varied as the general collection of the 
Library of Congress, it was inevitable that 
the record of a single individual, who had 
elicited commentaries on every aspect of his 
association with every subject touching his 
consciousness, should be so diffused as 
sometimes to vanish by absorption. Con- 
centration, on the other hand, was unthink- 
able because it would mutilate the larger, 
encyclopedic entity and create a congeries 
of competing interests. Neither would con- 
centration of materials be altogether effec- 
tive unless, somehow, the materials them- 
selves could be rendered stationary. What 
was needed—the need became increasingly 
insistent—was a Lincoln library in the 
Library of Congress additional to the 
Lincoln library disposed in the general 
collections. 

It was characteristic of Alfred Stern that 
he should recognize the logic of this rem- 
edy and consent himself to provide the 
therapy. From time to time there would 
come from the collector messages like this: 

You have indicated by letter and in conversa- 
tion that the Library of Congress might be inter- 
ested in acquiring by gift at my death, or sooner, 
my collection of books and pamphlets. .. . 
Have been constantly adding to the collection, 
and plan to so continue, in order to make it as 
nearly complete as conditions permit. The pres- 
ent size is in excess of 5,000 items. 
or like this: 

In addition [to the strictly Lincoln books, 
there is] the collateral collection consisting of 
books containing something of Lincoln, and 
books of contemporary figures of his time .. . 
I plan to add [these] to the Lincoln collection, as 
you feel any or all should be included and may 
consistently become a part of, and be kept 
with, it. 

Also included are the mask and hands in 
bronze by Volk; two oil paintings of Lincoln, 
one the pose of the Brady photograph, the one 
similar to that on the five dollar bill; the other 
a likeness before the beard period, as a prac- 
ticing lawyer, shows Lincoln sitting under a 
tree, with silk hat and umbrella in hand... . 
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. paintings are by Raymond War. 
ren, who illustrated many of Dr. Barton’s books | 
on Lincoln. There is a collection of objects, 
including Lincoln’s razor, Lincoln’s medals . . 


The two.. 


When pressed for personal details, he 
would be less expansive. “In the field of 
Lincolniana,” he would say, “I probably 


would be classed as a collector—one of 


modest size and intention.” The facts, of 
course, belied this. Then, reluctantly, he 


would remember: “My interest in the sub- | 


ject started in October, 1923, at Atlantic 
City, where, with my wife and children, I 
had gone for a vacation.” They had in- 
tended to take along some textbooks but, 
at the last moment, these had been for- 
gotten. “In my quest for a book from 
which to instruct my eldest son, John A. 
Stern, with his reading, I finally decided on 
Tracy’s Uncollected Works as furnishing 
worth while subject matter, coupled with 
not too difficult reading due to short simple 
words and sentences not too involved.” 
After a moment’s hesitation he would go 
on: “Such was the start of my interest in 
Lincoln. The study has been a fascinating 
field forme. From it I have learned much 


and benefited immensely. It has been the | 

source of profit in many ways. His philoso- |” 
phy—his way of life—if followed closely | 

cannot help but bring social and material |” 
success. Let me say here that I have al-|~ 
ways tried not in any way to ride on Lin- |) 
coln’s coat tails.” The differentiation of | 


himself from his collection has always per- 
sisted in Alfred Stern’s own mind. But his 
objective has been just as consistent; it is, 
he has declared, to “let the whole world 
know much more about Abraham Lin- 
coln.” 

For some years it was his intention to let 
the world know after he himself had left it. 
But, gradually, this proposal was displaced 
by a far happier and more felicitous de- 
cision: to deposit the collection in the Li- 
brary’s Rare Books Division for the imme- 
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diate use of scholars, and to transfer title 


in installments over a period of years. By 
the summer of 1950 this generous, public- 
spirited plan had matured in his mind; a 
few months later it was executed. The 
conditions were few and mutually agree- 
able; they were: 


1. All materials relating to Abraham Lin- 
coln donated by Alfred Whital Stern shall be 
known as the “Alfred Whital Stern Collection 
of Lincolniana.” 

2. The said Collection is to be placed and 
kept in a suitable and separate room or com- 
partment within the Library buildings with the 
name of the donor, Alfred Whital Stern, in- 
scribed on the door thereof. It is not to be 
merged with any other collection now or here- 
after acquired by the United States of America 
for the Library of Congress, although other items 
found suitable for inclusion therein may be 
added to it from time to time by the Librarian 
of Congress. 

3. On all matters concerning the cataloging, 
processing, administering and servicing of the 
Collection, the judgment of the Library’s offi- 
cials shall be conclusive, except that the Collec- 
tion shall permanently receive the treatment, 
consideration and supervision accorded other 
collections of rare and valuable printed mate- 
rials forming part of the collections of the Li- 
brary of Congress. 

4. To each item in the Collection shall be 
affixed the special bookplate approved by Alfred 
Whital Stern and bearing his name as donor. 


The gift to the American people was an- 
nounced on the anniversary of the Gettys- 
burg Address, November 19, 1950. The 
press release contained a significant para- 
graph: 

Mr. Stern has spared neither pains, nor ex- 
pense, to make his collection at once worthy of 
the spirit who called it into being and his fellow 
citizens who, in successive generations, may re- 
turn to it for example and inspiration. To that 
end, Mr. Stern proposes to accompany his gift 
with an endowment sufficient to provide for its 
perpetual enlargement, and to permit, from 
time to time, the publication of catalogs, bibli- 
ographies and studies designed to increase the 
collection’s usefulness. 


The news was reported throughout the 
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country ; grateful editorials appeared in the 
columns of many papers; and Lincoln 
students everywhere were quick to express 
pleasure and anticipation; one wrote: 
“I . . . congratulate you upon the acqui- 
sition for the Library of these invaluable 
books and papers. ... The results for 
purposes of scholarly research are im- 
measurable.” The local Evening Star 
commented: 

Mr. Stern has received the thanks of the 
Librarian of Congress as a spokesman for the 
national community, but he also is entitled to 
know that his benefaction is appreciated by the 
local community in which Mr. Lincoln once was 
a neighbor—the people who have no other home 
than Washington. 

Now, behind a bronze tablet, is ranged 
the greatest Lincoln library ever formed 
by a single man and by him dedicated to 
all men everywhere. Within that Georgian 
reading room it is a laboratory for research ; 
its contents instantly accessible and ordered 
and immune from the exhaustions which 
It is growing. 
Rarely a week passes without additions to 
it. The physical condition of those vol- 


have beset its counterparts. 


umes is superb and will be scrupulously 
maintained. At last, the historian may 
examine in one place the literature evoked 
by Lincoln. For the first time, the evi- 
dence has been brought together. It can 
be compared, collated, codified. Some of 
it will be accepted, after being tested by 
authority; and some will be rejected, being 
found to be unsupported. Facts can be 
established; clues to fresh inquiry can be 
followed toconclusion. The bibliographer 
may confirm variant printings and record 
the “points” by which they are distin- 
guished. Guides can be compiled for the 


recovery of fugitive information. With 
this concentration it is possible actually to 
concentrate on Mr. Lincoln. The ele- 


ments of his life are convened in continuous 
session. 
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This is an achievement. It is Alfred 
Stern’s achievement. He has brought it 
about. He has created it. He is depre- 
catory: “Not I but Mr. Lincoln,” he keeps 
repeating. But in a great memorial, the 
name of the artist is also memorable. One 


suspects that gentle Mr. Stern will be sur- 
prised to recognize the bearded man who 
thanks him for a kindness. But Mr. Lin- 


coln must be grateful, too. 


Davin C. MEARNS 
Chief, Manuscripts Division 
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Some Highlights of the Alfred 
Whital Stern Collection 


R. MEARNS’ article has de- 
M scribed how Alfred Whital 
Stern’s magnificent collection of 
Lincolniana came into being, and how it 
came to be given to the nation. No full 
account of this superb library of some six 
thousand books, pamphlets, photographs, 
letters, and association pieces has yet ap- 
peared in print, and, in fact, to present 
more than a sketch of the whole is an 
obvious impossibility. This paper will 
merely attempt to give the reader a 
glimpse of its contents and to suggest by 
implication the rich resources that it offers 
for the study of Lincoln and his times. 
Among the earliest contemporary rec- 
ords of Lincoln’s public career are three 
volumes of the Journal of the House of Rep- 
resentatives of the Illinois General Assem- 
bly for the years 1834—36, published at the 
old State capital of Vandalia. In these 
matter-of-fact reports of proceedings one 
finds an occasional mention of how the 
young delegate from Sangamon County 
voted and acted in the frontier legislature 
where he gained valuable political experi- 
ence. His later service is documented by a 
copy of the Reports from the Joint Select 
Committee to Enquire into the Condition 
of the State Bank of Illinois (Springfield, 
1840; Monaghan? No. 3). Lincoln was 
one of the Whig members of the House who 
served on this Committee which explored 


* References to “Monaghan” are to: Jay Mon- 
aghan, comp. Lincoln Bibliography, 1839- 
1939. Springfield, Ill., 1943. 2v. 


the State Bank fiasco, and his name is ap- 
pended to one of the reports. 

Only three speeches that Lincoln deliv- 
ered during his single and relatively un- 
distinguished term as United States Con- 
gressman from Illinois (1847-49) are re- 
corded by Monaghan as having been 
printed in separate form. Copies of all of 
them are in the Stern Collection: that of 
January 12, 1848, in opposition to Polk’s 
policy on the Mexican War; June 20, 1848, 
on the Civil and Diplomatic Appropriation 
Bill; and July 27, 1848, a vigorous and 
witty argument for the Presidential candi- 
dacy of Zachary Taylor over Lewis Cass. 
(Monaghan Nos. 4, 5, and 6.) 

From these, one may turn to the various 
printings of the debates with Douglas, 
which for the collector are among the most 
interesting of all Lincolniana. In the early 
stages of the Illinois Senatorial campaign 
of 1858 Lincoln followed his opponent 
from town to town, delivering a speech of 
rejoinder or rebuttal after Douglas had 
finished his own address. The rare print- 
ing of one of these, given at Springfield on 
July 17, and largely devoted to the Le- 
compton Constitution, is in the Stern Col- 
lection (Monaghan No. 12). On July 24 
Lincoln challenged Douglas to joint de- 
bate, and they had seven memorable con- 
tests, the last of which—held at Alton on 
October 15—is recorded in a pamphlet 
bearing the title The Campaign in Illinois 
(Washington, 1858; Monaghan No. 10). 
The first of the debates to be published in 
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separate form, it was printed under Demo- 
cratic auspices as a campaign document, 
and its political leanings clearly appear in 
the heading, where Lincoln is portrayed as 
having presented himself “IN HIS OLD 
CHARACTER OF THE ‘ARTFUL 
DODGER’,” whereas Douglas’ remarks 
are pronounced “GREAT.” 

The first edition of the complete Political 
Debates between Hon. Abraham Lincoln 
and Hon. Stephen A. Douglas, in the Cele- 
brated Campaign of 1858, in Illinois (Co- 
lumbus, 1860; Monaghan No. 69) is, as 
Monaghan has pointed out, a “most unique 
book.” ? [See illustration.] Although Lin- 
coln had to yield to Douglas in the Sena- 
torial contest, he clearly realized the value 
of the debates in affording future campaign 
material. He had their text clipped from 
newspaper reports, preserved it in a scrap- 
book, and, when the strategic opportunity 
offered, gave it over to a publisher. The 
published debates, which had an unusually 
good sale, served both to present before the 
public the sum of Lincoln’s opinions on the 
slavery question and to embarrass Douglas 
during the Presidential campaign by giving 
wide circulation to certain antislavery pro- 
nouncements he had made that displeased 
Southern voters. Bibliographical research 
has identified at least seventeen different 
issues, of which a copy of the first—identi- 
fiable, amung other points, by the number 
“2” at the foot of page 17—is in the Stern 
Collection. 

Of the Cooper Institute speech (Feb- 
ruary 27, 1860), Lincoln’s most important 
pronouncement during the months preced- 
ing the Presidential nominating conven- 
tion, there is a rich selection of editions. 
Clearly and forcefully presenting the case 


* Jay Monaghan. “The Lincoln-Douglas De- 
bates.” Lincoln Herald, Vol. XLV, No. 2, June 
1943, pp. 2-11. See also “Publication of the 
Lincoln-Douglas Debates.” Lincoln Lore, No. 
337, Sept. 23, 1935. 
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against the extension of slavery, but hold- 
ing forth a conciliatory attitude toward the 
South, it offered the Republicans a group 
of principles upon which they might stand 
in the forthcoming election and did much 
to advance Lincoln toward the leadership 
of his Party. Authorities do not entirely 
agree about the exact order in which the 
various printings appeared. Paul M. 
Angle has established that the pamphlet 
bearing the title Tribune Tracts.—No. 4. 
National Politics (New York, 1860; Mon- 
aghan No. 50) came out on March 6. 
In addition to this [see illustration], the 
Stern Collection contains copies of The 
Republican Party Vindicated—The De- 
mands of the South Explained. Speech of 
Hon. Abraham Lincoln, of Illinois, at the 
Cooper Union, N. Y. City, February 27, 
1860 (Washington, 1860; Monaghan No. 
54) ; the Chicago printing, bearing the cap- 
tion title Press @ Tribune Documents for 
1860. No. 1. The Testimony of the Fram- 
ers of the Constitution (Monaghan No. 
51); the fourteen-page edition issued by 
the Daily Illinois State Journal at Spring- 
field, Speech of Hon. Abraham Lincoln, 
in New York, in Vindication of the Policy 
of the Framers of the Constitution and the 
Principles of the Republican Party (Mon- 
aghan No. 52); and a number of others 
published during the election year (Mon- 
aghan Nos. 53, 55, and 56). 

The “campaign biographies” of Abra- 
ham Lincoln that poured from the presses 
after his nomination for the Presidency had 
been announced form one of the most 
sought-after groups of Lincolniana. Hast- 


ily gotten together to fill political needs | 
and to meet the popular demand for in- | 


formation about the Presidential candi- 


*Paul M. Angle. “Four Lincoln Firsts.” 
Papers of the Bibliographical Society of America, 
Vol. XXXVI, Ist Quarter, 1942, p.9. See also 
“Pre-Convention Cooper Union Pamphlets.” 
Lincoln Lore, No. 988, March 15, 1948. 
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POLITICAL DEBATES 


BETWEEN 


HON. ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


AND 


HON. STEPHEN A. DOUGLAS, 


In the Celebrated Campaign of 1858, in Illinois; 


INCLUDING THE PRECEDING SPEECHES OF EACH, AT CHI- 
CAGO, SPRINGFIELD, ETC.; ALSO, THE TWO GREAT 
SPEECHES OF MR. LINCOLN IN OHIO, IN 1859, 


CAREFULLY PREPARED BY THE REPORTERS OF EACH PARTY, AND PUBLISHED 
AT THE TIMES OF THEIR DELIVERY. 





COLUMBUS: 
FOLLETT, FOSTER AND COMPANY. 
1860. 


First printing of the Lincoln-Douglas debates. Columbus, 1860. 
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TRIBUNE TRACTS.—No. 4 





National 


Politics. 





SPEECH 


ABRAHAM 


“LINCOLN, 


OF ILLINOIS, 


WKLIVERED AT THE COOPER INSTITUTE, MONDAY, FEB. 27, 1860. 


—_+#e— 


Ms. Presipent ano Fe.row-Citizens OF 
New Fork: The facts with which I shall deal 
his gvening are mainly old and familiar; 
‘ur tg there anything new in the general use I 
-uat make of them. If there shall be any 
.ovelty, it will be in the mode of presenting 
be facts, and the inferences and observations 
ilowing that presentation. 

in his speech last autumn, at Columbus, 
QLio, as reported in ‘*The New York Times,” 
Senator Douglas said: 

“Our fathers, when they framed the Gov- 
*:nment under which we live, understood 
this question just as well, and even better, 
vhan we do now.” 

I fully indorse this, and I adopt it as a text 
for this. discourse. I so adopt it because it 
furnishes a precise and an agreed starting 
point for a discussion between Republicans 
and that wing of Democracy headed by 
Senator Douglas. It simply leaves the inquiry: 
“ What was the understanding those fathers 
had of the question mentioned ?” 

What is the frame of Government under 
which we live? 

The answer must be: “The Constitution 
of the United States.” That Constitution 
consists of the original, framed in 1787 (and 





under which the present Government first 
went into operation), and twelve subse 
quently framed amendments, the first ten of 
which were framed in 1789. 

Who were our fathers that framed the Con- 
stitution? I suppose the “thirty-nine” who 
signed the original instrument may be fairly 
called our fathers who framed that part of the 
present Government, It is almost exactly 
true to say they framed it, and it is altogether 
true to say they fairly represented the opinion 
and sentiment of the’ whole nation at that 
time. Their names, being familiar to nearly 
all, and accessible to quite all, need not now 
be repeated. 

I take theve “thirty-nine,” for the present, 
as being “our fathers who framed the Gov- 
ernment under which we live.” 

What is the question which, according to 
the text, those fathers understood just as well, 
and even better than we do now? 

It is this: Does the proper division of local 
from federal authority, or anything in the 
Constitution, forbid our Federal Government 
to control as to slavery in our Federal Terri- 
tories? 

Upon this, Douglas holds the affirmative, 
and Republicans the negative. This affirma- 





9” For Save at rue Orrioz or raz New Yorx Tersune. Paior, per Srvare Copy, 40. 
Dozen Coptzs, 250.; perm Hunprep, $1 25; rer Tuovsanp, $10. 


First page of Abraham Lincoln’s Cooper Institute speech, as printed in TRIBUNE 
New York, 1860. 
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date, they did not for the most part supply 
a great deal of factual detail—Lincoln 
himself gave out relatively little that could 
be used by would-be biographers—but they 
served a useful purpose in placing the 
record of his public services and his most 
important speeches before the electorate. 
Most of the biographies listed by Ernest 
James Wessen in his standard bibliographi- 
cal study * are in the Stern Collection, and 
in view of their general rarity a description 
of what constitutes a triumph of systematic 
collecting is not out of place. 

There is, to begin with, the so-called 
“Wigwam Edition” bearing the title The 
Life, Speeches, and Public Services of 
Abram Lincoln, Together with a Sketch of 
the Life of Hannibal Hamlin. Republican 
Candidates for the Offices of President and 
Vice-President of the United States, pub- 
lished by Rudd & Carleton of New York 
City (Monaghan No. 92), which is agreed 
by most authorities to have been the earliest 
biography to appear in book or pamphlet 
form. [See illustration.| Based on an 
article that had appeared in the Chicago 
Press and Tribune on May 19, it was short 
on fact—as is apparent from the misspell- 
ing of Lincoln’s name in the title—but it 
enjoyed a relatively good sale during the 
campaign and must be rated among the 
most popular of these ephemeral publi- 
cations. 

David Vandewater Golden Bartlett’s 
The Life and Public Services of Hon. 
Abraham Lincoln (New York, 1860) is 
represented by both issues of the first edi- 
tion (Monaghan No. 24), run through the 
press in haste and given to the public early 
in June; by two issues of the cloth-bound 
edition, with expanded contents, published 
during the same month (Monaghan No. 
25) ; and by two slightly later issues (Mon- 

‘Ernest James Wessen. “Campaign Lives of 


Abraham Lincoln 1860.” Papers in Illinois 
History 1937, Springfield, Ill., 1938, pp. 188-220. 


aghan No. 26). Bartlett’s campaign life 
largely depended on the same source as the 
“Wigwam Edition,” and the successive is- 
sues have bibliographical interest in view 
of the textual changes that were made for 
the sake of political expediency. 

The tiny The Life and Speeches of Ab- 
raham Lincoln, and Hannibal Hamlin, 
edited and published by Reuben Vose 
(New York, 1860; Monaghan No. 86) is 
generally agreed to be the rarest of the 
campaign lives. Though advertised, ac- 
cording to the publisher’s announcement 
at the end of the pamphlet, as issued in 
“10,000 copies,” the actual edition was 
probably far less optimistic, and, in fact, 
only five are known to exist today. The 
Stern copy is in perfect condition, un- 
marred by wear. Also a scarce collectors’ 
item is John Locke Scripps’ Life of Abra- 
ham Lincoln, present both in the Chi- 
cago Press and Tribune edition and in 
the New York printing which was pub- 
lished as Tribune Tracts No. 6 with the 
name of Horace Greeley & Co. appearing 
on it (Monaghan No. 79). 
biography is regarded as the most authen- 


This famous 


tic of the early lives of Lincoln, for in it 
was incorporated material that Lincoln 
personally wrote out and conveyed to 
Scripps, then managing editor of the Chi- 
cago Press and Tribune. Of the two edi- 
tions, the Chicago Scripps is less commonly 
found—a fact attributed by some students 
to the destruction of stocks in the Chicago 
fire of 1871, though it is also possible that 
more copies of this undistinguished-looking 
pamphlet are extant that have not yet been 
identified for what they are.® 


5 “Wose’s Lincoln—A Rarity.” Lincoln Lore, 
No. 419, April 19, 1937. 

* “First Issue of Scripps Biography.” Ibid. 
No. 844, June 11, 1945. See also “John Locke 
Scripps, 1818-1866.” Ibid. No. 727, March 15, 
1943. 
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Another biography that has some claim 
to authenticity because of its more direct 
connection with Lincoln himself is that by 
James Quay Howard, published under the 
title The Life of Abraham Lincoln: With 
Extracts from His Speeches (Columbus, 
1860; Monaghan No. 42). When William 
Dean Howells was commissioned to write 
his campaign biography of Lincoln he de- 
cided that it would not be necessary to go 
to Springfield to gather the material for it; 
instead, he sent Howard, a young law 
student, to do his research and thereby, as 
he afterwards wrote in regret, “missed the 
greatest chance of my life in its kind.” 
Howells did not draw exclusively on the 
material Howard brought back to him, and 
the latter proceeded to write a biography 
on his own. Published in July 1860, the 
book later vanished into obscurity; “re- 
discovered” by the late Charles P. Everitt 
in 1901, it now ranks as one of the rarest of 
Lincolniana. 

The Howells biography, like the others 
issued during the Presidential campaign, is 
hardly more than a sketch of Lincoln; as 
implied in its titlk—Lives and Speeches of 
Abraham Lincoln and Hannibal Hamlin— 
it devotes much of its text to a reprint of 
the political speeches. Its interest lies 
mostly in its description of the New Salem 
period, which captivated Howells’ literary 
fancy, and in the fact that Lincoln is known 
to have read it carefully, entering notes in 
one copy showing how he thought it should 
be emended. ‘The Stern Collection con- 
tains what is believed to be the most com- 
plete assemblage of variants of the first and 
second editions of the biography that has 
ever been brought together. There are 
ten of the first “Complete Edition,” show- 
ing differences in imprint, binding, spine 
stamping, and internal “points”; two with 
the errata slip inserted at page 74, correct- 
ing an error to which Lincoln had particu- 
larly objected; and four of the second 
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edition, in which the text was re-worded to 
incorporate this correction. 

Among the other early campaign biog- 
raphies that the student may draw upon 
are Thayer & Eldridge’s The Life and Pub- 


lic Services of Hon. Abraham Lincoln, of | 


Illinois, and Hon. Hannibal Hamlin, of 
Maine (Boston, 1860; Monaghan No. 83), 
in both the first and second editions; Elihu 
B. Washburne’s Abraham Lincoln, His Per- 
sonal History and Public Record (Wash- 
ington, 1860; Monaghan No. 87), a 
speech delivered in the House of Repre- 
sentatives on May 29, 1860, which was cir- 
culated for campaign purposes; Joseph 
Hartwell Barrett’s Life of Abraham Lin- 
coln, in various printings of 1860, 1864, 
and 1865 (Monaghan Nos. 20 and 21); 
the so-called “Wide-Awake Edition” en- 
titled The Life and Public Services of Hon. 
Abraham Lincoln, of Illinois, and Hon. 
Hannibal Hamlin, of Maine (Boston, 
1860; Monaghan No. 89) ; and J. G. Wells’ 
Wells’ Illustrated National Campaign 
Hand-book for 1860 (New York and Cin- 
cinnati, 1860; Monaghan No. 88). Final- 
ly, there is the unusual Hanes bywyd Abra- 
ham Lincoln, o Illinois, a Hannibal Ham- 
lin, o Maine (Pottsville, Pa., 1860; Mona- 
ghan No. 3744), a campaign document in 
Welsh which was circulated in the Penn- 
sylvania coal-mining region. 

Many other ephemeral publications in 
the Stern Collection afford interesting side- 
lights on the Presidential contest. One es- 
pecially curious piece is Broughton’s 
Monthly Planet Reader and Astrological 
Journal, Vol. 1, No. 6 (Philadelphia, Sep- 
tember 1, 1860; Monaghan No. 30), which 
gives astrological observations based on 
Lincoln’s birth date and predicts the elec- 
tion of Douglas to the Presidency. Among 
the songbooks that were issued as part of 
the campaign literature are George Wash- 
ington Bungay’s The Bobolink Minstrel: 
or Republican Songster, for 1860 (New 
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York, 1860; Monaghan No. 31) ; Thomas 


| Drew’s The Campaign of 1860. Repub- 


lican Songs for the People (Boston, 1860; 


+ Monaghan No. 35); John W. Hutchin- 


} son’s Hutchinson’s Republican Songster, 


for the Campaign of 1860 (New York, 
1860; Monaghan No. 47) ; and The Wide- 


) Awake Vocalist; or, Rail Splitter’s Song 


Book (New York, 1860; Monaghan No. 
91), containing in the title “The best 
collection of words and music ever pub- 
lished for a campaign. Every club and 


} family should have copies, so as to join in 


the choruses. The ladies are invited to 


') join in the choruses at the meetings.” 


The state papers and messages of Lin- 
coln’s Presidential period are richly rep- 


} resented. There are, for example, the 


Senate issue of his First Inaugural (Wash- 
ington, 1861; Monaghan No. 102), and 
the Congressional Globe printing of the 


} same (Monaghan No. 103) ; his announce- 


ment of the suspension of the writ of habeas 
corpus, printed as War Department Gen- 
eral Order No. 315, September 17, 1863 
(Monaghan No. 183); and his Amnesty 
Proclamation and Third Annual Message, 
read in Congress on December 9, 1863 
(Monaghan No. 191). Three early print- 
ings of his most important state paper, 
the Emancipation Proclamation, deserve 
special mention. War Department Gen- 
eral Order No. 139 embodied the prelim- 
inary proclamation, which was announced 


} on September 24, 1862, and printed in this 
} form five or six days later (Eberstadt No. 


4). There is a copy of the only separate 
pamphlet issue, a tiny séven-page booklet 
printed in December 1862 and said to have 
been distributed en bloc at the instance of 
John Murray Forbes to soldiers of the 
Union Army and to Negroes (Monaghan 
No. 147, Eberstadt No. 7). Mr. Stern’s 
copy is one that was sent to the New York 
abolitionist, John P. Cowing, of Seneca 
Falls, and is accompanied by the envelope 
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in which it was originally despatched, bear- 
ing the address and Lincoln’s frank in a 
secretary’s hand. Finally, there is War 
Department General Order No. 1, the offi- 
cial printing of the final proclamation for 
the military forces, dated January 2, 1863, 
but probably not published until about a 
week later (Eberstadt No. 12). Until re- 
cently this had been believed to be the ear- 
liest printing, but researches by Charles 
Eberstadt have demonstrated otherwise.’ 

An Oration Delivered on the Battlefield 
of Gettysburg (November 19, 1863,) at the 
Consecration of the Cemetery Prepared 
for the Interment of the Remains of Those 
Who fell in the Battles of July Ist, 2d, and 
3d, 1863 (New York, 1863; Monaghan No. 
193) bears the name of the principal ora- 
tor, Edward Everett, on the title page, and 
Lincoln’s “few appropriate remarks” are 
all but buried in the text. Coupled with 
this very early edition of the Gettysburg 
Address—only one other, in fact, is known 
to have antedated it—are copies of the 
Report of the Joint Special Committee on 
the Burial of Massachusetts Dead at Get- 
tysburg (Boston, 1863; Monaghan No. 193, 
note) and the Address of His Excellency 
John A. Andrew ... January 8, 1864 (Bos- 
ton, 1864). In Autograph Leaves of Our 
Country’s Authors (Baltimore, 1864) one 
finds the Address in its final wording, re- 
produced as Lincoln wrote it out for the 
Baltimore Sanitary Fair. 

Lincoln joke-books—celebrating the wit 
of the greatest teller of funny stories the 
White House has ever seen—form an en- 
gaging group among the ephemeral litera- 
ture that early grew up about him. Much 
of their content was of course purely apoc- 
ryphal, but they illustrate picturesquely 
the Lincoln of folklore and popular legend. 


"Charles Eberstadt. ‘“Lincoln’s Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation.” The New Colophon, New 
York, 1950, pp. 327, 335. 
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In the Stern Collection are two editions of 
the rare Old Abe’s Joker or, Wit at the 
White House (New York, 1863), one of 
the few such chapbooks that were pub- 
lished during his Presidency. Monaghan 
(No. 177) does not record the earlier one, 
which names the compiler, Robert M, De- 
witt, as the publisher. Another that is sel- 
dom found in Lincoln collections is Old 
Abe’s Jokes. Fresh from Abraham’s 
Bosom (New York, 1864; Monaghan No. 
335), of which there are two examples, 
bearing the explanatory title “Containing 
all his Issues, Excepting the ‘Greenbacks,’ 
to call in some of which, this work is 
issued.” Borrowings from the latter can 
be found in The Picket Line and Camp 
Fire Stories; a Collection of War Anec- 
dotes, Both Grave and Gay (New York, 
1864; Monaghan No. 338). Perhaps the 
rarest of all is Lincolniana, or the Humors 
of Uncle Abe (New York, 1864; Monag- 
han No. 269), by “Andrew Adderup”; 
and one of the most curious is an English 
publication, A Legacy of Fun by Abraham 
Lincoln (London, 1865; Monaghan No. 
593), the contents of which are open to 
question on the score both of their connec- 
tion with Lincoln and with humor. 

The printed literature of the assassina- 
tion and the conspiracy trials is very com- 
pletely represented. A file of the New 
York Herald for January 14—May 17, 1865, 
offers a day-by-day conspectus of the clos- 
ing events of the Civil War. It includes 
two copies of the famous issue of April 15, 
one—which came off the press at 3:00 
A. M.—giving the hasty “flash” from 
Washington that the President had been 
“Shot at the Theatre Last Evening”; the 
other, distributed about five hours later, 
carrying Stanton’s sorrowful announce- 
ment that “Abraham Lincoln died this 
morning at twenty-two minutes after seven 
o'clock.” Other single issues of newspa- 
pers document the events of the assassina- 
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tion, the funeral, and the apprehension, 
trial, and conviction of the conspirators. 
One of the most valued of all Lincoln- 
iana is Ben Perley Poore’s report of the 
assassination trial, published under the title 
The Conspiracy Trial for the Murder of 
the President, and the Attempt to Over- 
throw the Government by the Assassination 
of its Principal Officers (Boston, 1865; 
Monaghan No. 676). The fullest of the 
contemporary printings of the testimony, 
it was issued in three volumes, of which the 
third is extremely rare. All are present 


in the Stern Collection, in immaculate | 
copies, together with the first four parts of | 
the first volume, published separately in | 


wrappers, which are likewise uncommon. 
A companion piece is a copy of Testimony 
for Prosecution and Defence in the Case of 
Edward Spangler, Tried for Conspiracy to 
Murder the President, Before a Military 


Commission (Washington, 1865; Mon- | 


aghan No. 737), published at the instance 
of John T. Ford, manager of Ford’s 
Theatre, who wished to present to the 
public “all the evidence which in any and 
every way relates to my Theatre, and to 
the acts of ‘EDWARD SPANGLER,’ the 
only person connected with it upon trial.” 
Benn Pitman’s The Assassination of Presi- 
dent Lincoln and the Trial of the Con- 
spirators (Cincinnati, 1865; Monaghan 
No. 674) gives the officially approved ver- 
sion of the trial record. The debates on 
the legal basis of the trials by the Military 
Commission are exemplified by such items 
as An Argument to Establish the Illegality 
of Military Commissions in the United 
States (Baltimore, 1865; Monaghan No. 
577), by Reverdy Johnson, who served as 
counsel for Mrs. Surratt, and Opinion on 
the Constitutional Power of the Military to 
Try and Execute the Assassins of the Presi- 
dent (Washington, 1865; Monaghan No. 
739), issued by Attorney General James 
Speed. 
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The accused conspirators were the sub- 
jects of a series of publications, put out to 
gratify popular curiosity and taste for sen- 
sation. George Alfred Townsend’s The 
Life, Crime, and Capture of John Wilkes 


9 Booth, With a Full Sketch of the Conspir- 


acy of Which He Was the Leader, and the 
Pursuit, Trial and Execution of His Ac- 


: complices (New York, 1865; Monaghan 


No. 781), present in several copies in the 
Stern Collection, was one of these hasty 


} journalistic productions; as Charles Henry 


Hart pointed out, it was given to the pub- 
lic on the day the trial began, anticipating 


} the fate of the conspirators by quite some 
‘} margin. Various issues in wrappers of the 


Trial of the Assassins and Conspirators for 
the Murder of Abraham Lincoln, and the 
Attempted Assassination of Vice-President 
Johnson and the Whole Cabinet (Philadel- 
phia, 1865; Monaghan No. 787) offer lurid 
cuts showing an artist’s reconstruction of 
the attempted assassination of Secretary 
Seward. The Parricides; or, the Doom of 
the Assassins, the Authors of a Nation’s 


} Loss (New York, 1865; Monaghan No. 
1 583) by “Ned Buntline” [Edward Zane 


Carroll Judson] and J. Wilkes Booth, The 


Assassinator of President Lincoln (New 


) York, 1865; Monaghan No. 535), by Dion 


Haco, were popular shockers in dime-novel 
vein. 

A later publication throwing some light 
on the details of Booth’s movements during 


) his pursuit is Thomas A. Jones’ J. Wilkes 
) Booth. An Account of His Sojourn in 


Southern Maryland After the Assassination 
of Abraham Lincoln, His Passage Across 


| the Potomac, and His Death in Virginia 


(Chicago, 1893; Monaghan No. 1126). 
The author, a former Confederate sym- 
pathizer who had been imprisoned for help- 
ing Booth during his escape, wrote this re- 
pentant account twenty-eight years after 
the event and installed himself in a booth 


} at the World’s Columbian Exposition in 


Chicago in 1893 to sell copies of the book. 
A group of aroused Union veterans set 
upon him and are believed to have burned 
most of his stock; hence it is quite rare 
today. 

The profound mourning into which the 
Nation was plunged by the assassination of 
Lincoln is exemplified by more than two 
hundred memorial sermons, volumes of 
tributes, and eulogies, printed within the 
year of his death. Among the more un- 
usual are Mrs. Emma Hardinge Britten’s 
The Great Funeral Oration on Abraham 
Lincoln (New York, 1865; Monaghan No. 
546), delivered by a female Spiritualist at 
Cooper Institute on April 16, 1865; Robert 
Henry Newell’s The Martyr President 
(New York, 1865; Monaghan No. 652), 
commemorative verses by the favorite 
humorous writer “Orpheus C. Kerr”; 
William Ingraham Kip’s Address Delivered 
at Hombourg-les-Bains, Germany, on the 
First Day of June, 1865, Being the Day 
Appointed by the President of the United 
States, as a Day of Humiliation and Prayer 
(Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1865; Monaghan 
No. 586), a panegyric of Lincoln and a 
denunciation of the conspirators delivered 
abroad by the Bishop of California; the 
rare Death of President Lincoln. Public 
Meeting in Boone County, Missouri . . 
(Columbia, Mo., 1865; Monaghan No. 
Trauer-Rede, gehalten am 19ten April, als 
meeting of the citizens of Columbia, Mis- 
souri, on April 22, 1865; David Einhorn’s 
Trauer-Rede, gehalten am 19ten April, als 
am Tage der Beisetzung desam15. April 
entschlummerten Abraham Lincoln, Prasi- 
denten der Vereinigten Staaten (Phila- 
delphia, 1865; Monaghan No. 3778), a 
funeral sermon delivered in the Jewish 
Synagogue at Philadelphia; and Adolph 
Spaeth’s Abraham Lincoln. Rede beim 
Trauergottesdienst in der Zionskirche zu 
Philadelphia am 19. April 1865. (Phila- 
delphia, 


1865; Monaghan No. 3788). 
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Karl Friedrich Neumann’s An Abraham 


Lincoln, Prdasidenten der Vereinigten 
Staaten von Amerika (Berlin, 1865), ac- 
quired by Mr. Stern from the Charles T. 
White library, is the only copy known to 
Monaghan (No. 3785a). A famous trib- 
ute from abroad is to be found in a file of 
the English magazine Punch—the cartoon 
“Britannia Sympathizes with Columbia,” 
accompanied by the poem_ beginning 
“YOU lay a wreath on murdered LIN- 
COLN’s bier,’ which appeared in the 
issue of May 6, 1865. 

One of the memorial volumes is of more 
than passing interest for having offered the 
first attempt at a Lincoln bibliography. In 
his Lincolniana. In Memoriam (Boston, 
1865; Monaghan No. 740), William V. 
Spencer gave a list of some 300 publica- 
tions he had collected after Lincoln’s death. 
Even rarer than Spencer’s volume, which 
was issued in 250 copies, is Andrew Boyd’s 
Abraham Lincoln, Foully Assassinated 
April 14, 1865 (Albany, 1868; Monaghan 
No. 899), of which only 75 were pub- 
lished ; this contained a reprint of the poem 
from Punch mentioned above and gave 
statistics on Lincolniana that had recently 
appeared. Boyd’s A Memorial Lincoln 
Bibliography; Being an Account of Books, 
Eulogies, Sermons, Portraits, Engravings, 
Medals, Etc., Published upon Abraham 
Lincoln, Sixteenth President of the United 
States (Albany, 1870; Monaghan No. 916) 
qualifies to be called the first bibliography 
really worthy of the name; it included the 
titles that Charles Henry Hart had gath- 
ered together to supplement William H. 
Herndon’s proposed biography of Lincoln, 
together with a list of Boyd’s own collec- 
tion (later sold to the Library of Congress) . 
Other standard bibliographies in the Stern 
Collection—collectors’ items in their own 
right, for they were published in small 
editions—are Judge Daniel Fish’s Lincoln 
Literature. A Bibliographical Account of 
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Books and Pamphlets Relating to Abraham 
Lincoln (Minneapolis, 1900; Monaghan 
No. 1283), Lincoln Bibliography. A List 
of Books and Pamphlets Relating to Abra- 
ham Lincoln (New York, 1906; Monag- 
han No. 1498), and A Reprint of the List 
of Books and Pamphlets Relating to Abra- 
ham Lincoln (Rock Island, IIl., 1906; 


Monaghan No. 1499); and Joseph Ben- | — 
jamin Oakleaf’s Lincoln Bibliography. A \~ pts 
ca 


Abraham Lincoln (Cedar Rapids, Iowa, |) P™¢ 


List of Books and Pamphlets Relating to 


1925). 

In scanning the Stern Collection as a 
whole, one is particularly impressed by its 
comprehensive coverage of the entire field 
of Lincoln biography. The 1860 cam- 
paign lives have already been discussed. 
From these, one may progress to Robert 
Black’s A Memoir of Abraham Lincoln, 
President Elect of the United States of 
America (London, 1861; Monaghan No. 
94), in wrappers and in cloth, probably 
the first biography published outside the 
United States; thence to the Thayer, Ray- 
mond, Victor, and Williamson biographies 
issued during the second Presidential cam- 
paign, and the volumes published by Bacon, 
Brockett, Crosby, Phebe Hanaford, Ray- 
mond, and Williamson during the year of 
the assassination. Continuing onward 
chronologically, there are the Holland, 
Townsend, Arnold, Hart, Lamon and 
Black, Abbott, and Power biographies of 
the first decade after Lincoln’s death; 
John G. Nicolay’s Abraham Lincoln 
(Boston, 1882; Monaghan No. 986), issued 
in only fifty copies; Horatio Alger’s pop- 
ular Abraham Lincoln, the Backwoods 
Boy; or, How a Young Rail-splitter Be- 
came President (New York, 1883; Monag- 
han No. 995) ; and Reminiscences of Abra- 
ham Lincoln and Notes of a Visit to Cali- 
fornia. Two Lectures (Louisville, 1884), 
by Lincoln’s intimate friend, Joshua Fry 
Speed. The Stoddard, Herndon, Chit- 
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tenden, Whitney, Morse, Lamon, and Tar- 


bell biographies illustrate the changing in- 
terpretations of Lincoln through the end of 
the nineteenth century; and the works of 
Beveridge, Sandburg, and many others 
present the fruits of recent scholarship. 
Most of these books are to be found not 
merely in their first, but in several, editions. 

The student of Lincoln iconography 
can draw upon photographs by Matthew 


|) Brady, a large group of contemporary and 





later engravings, and upon many corollary 
volumes, such as Matt Morgan’s The 


| American War (London, 1874; Monaghan 


No. 936) and the etchings of Bernhardt 
Wall in Following Abraham Lincoln 1809- 
1865 (Lime Rock, Conn., 1931; Mon- 
aghan No. 3297) and other finely produced 
books. Worthy of special note are Fred- 
erick Hill Meserve’s The Photographs of 


| Abraham Lincoln (New York, 1911; Mon- 


aghan No. 2001), privately printed in an 


| edition of only 102 copies, and its suc- 


Lincolniana. Historical 
Portraits and Views Printed Directly from 
Original Negatives Made from Photo- 
graphs in the Collection of Americana of 


cessor volume 


| Frederick Hill Meserve (New York, 1915; 


Monaghan No. 2200), of which Mr. 
Meserve states that only sixteen copies were 
issued. Finally, there are what many find 
to be the most moving objects in the entire 
Collection, the bronze casts of Lincoln’s life 
mask [see illustration] and of his right and 
left hands, executed by the famous sculp- 
Wells Volk (1828-95). 
The original life mask was made on March 
31, 1860, while Lincoln was visiting Chi- 
cago to argue the Sand Bar Case. It was 
first executed in plaster laid over Lincoln’s 
features to form a solid mold, an uncom- 
fortable operation requiring about an hour, 


tor, Leonard 


during which, according to Volk, “Lincoln 
was both patient and merry.” In the 
bronze cast which he subsequently made 
Volk idealized the features somewhat, giv- 
ing them the familiar appearance that was 
copied in many later likenesses. The hands 
were first cast at Springfield on May 21, 
1860, three days after Lincoln’s nomina- 
tion for the Presidency. 
the previous afternoon and evening Lin- 
coln had been shaking hands with thou- 
sands of admirers who had collected to con- 
gratulate him, so that his right hand was 
swollen beyond its normal size. At Volk’s 
suggestion that he hold something in it, 
he cut off a piece of broom stick, and this 
is reproduced in the finished cast. The 
bronze left hand, showing the normal size 
and shape, is lifelike, so much so that some 
have discerned the trace of a scar from an 
old axe-wound Lincoln had once suffered 


Through most of 


during his rail-splitting days.® 

This article has only touched on some 
of the outstanding features of the Stern 
Collection. One might go on to describe 
the many foreign-language titles, exempli- 
fying Lincoln’s stature as a world figure; 
the wealth of fine editions; the thousands 
of pamphlets that have been carefully 
gathered together so that the full record 
of what has been thought and written 
about Lincoln can be perused. But 
enough has been written, perhaps, to sug- 
gest that it is very rich indeed. It beckons 
to scholarship, and to all who draw inspira- 
tion from the study of great men. 

VINCENT L. Eaton 
Assistant Chief, Rare Books Division 


®“Volk’s Plastic Portraits of Lincoln.” Lin- 
coln Lore, No. 241, November 20, 1933. See 
also “Leonard Wells Volk, 1828-1895.” Ibid. 


No. 731, April 12, 1943. 
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Orientalia 


UBLICATIONS in the field of 
Porenat received during 1951 are 

the subject of the following reports. 
With the exception of United States im- 
prints and certain materials that are more 
appropriately described in other reports ap- 
pearing regularly in this Journal (e. g., law 
and music), these accounts include signifi- 
cant accessions relating to the peoples and 
countries of Asia. 

The reports have been compiled by the 
following members of the Orientalia Divi- 
sion: 

China: Arthur W. Hummel, Chief of 

the Division. 

Japan: Edwin G. Beal, Jr., Chief, Jap- 
anese Section. 

Korea: Evelyn M. McCune, Reference 
Librarian for Korea. 

Near East: Robert F. Ogden, Chief, 
Near East Section. 

South Asia (India, Pakistan, Ceylon, and 
Tibet): Walter H. Maurer, Refer- 
ence Librarian for South Asia. 

Southeast Asia: Cecil C. Hobbs, Refer- 
ence Librarian for Southeast Asia. 


China 


Books in the Chinese language received 
during the past year number 1,613 titles in 
6,950 volumes. These can conveniently be 
put into two classes: those from the main- 
land of China and hence often, though not 
invariably, colored by the Marxist line of 
thought; and those from Formosa, which 
reflect in the authors a more individualistic 
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and independent point of view. Only a 
few representative items of each class can 
be delineated here. 

From Communist China the Division re- 
ceived several useful works of reference. 
The 1951 edition of the Jen-min shou-ts‘e 
(The People’s Handbook) has now nearly 
doubled in size. Being a publication of the 
newspaper, Ta-kung pao of Shanghai, it 
brings together much information on 
governmental organization, finance, eco- 
nomics, communications, and related sub- 
jects, not readily available elsewhere. A 
biographical handbook, published by the 
Chou-mu Pao-she in 1950 under the title 
Hsin Chung-kuo jen-wu chih (Men of New 
China), presents sketches of 205 persons, 
most of them Communists who were for- 
merly very little known, but now are ele- 
vated to positions of power. Unfortu- 
nately, the dates for the persons treated are 
often only approximate, and their activities 
are referred to in eulogistic rather than 
matter-of-fact language. An enlarged edi- 
tion of a handbook on the United States 
entitled Mei-kuo shou-ts‘e, originally pub- 
lished by the Chung-wai ch‘u-pan she of 
Peiping in 1949, appeared in 1950. This 
work of 540 pages is probably the most 
extensive handbook on America ever to be 
published in the Chinese language. The 
editor apologizes in his preface for its short- 
comings by remarking, “We are aware that 
owing to our having been inadequately in- 
structed in the theories of Marx and Lenin, 
and owing to insufficient data at our dis- 
posal, certain errors are unavoidable.” A 
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parallel] Chinese handbook on the Soviet 
Union bearing the title Su-lien shou-ts‘e 


likewise appeared in 1950. This is a trans- 
lation of William Mandel’s A Guide to the 
Soviet Union, originally published in 1946. 

In May 1951 there was published by the 
press of the Peiping Normal University a 
combined encyclopedia and dictionary of 
modern knowledge, Hsiieh-hsi tz‘u-tien. 
The editor-in-chief is the philologist, LI 
Chin-hsi, who has been collaborating with 
other scholars on a massive Chinese dic- 
tionary. The handbook issued this past 
year is admittedly designed for the infor- 
mation of the multitudinous discussion 
groups which the Communist Government 
has been sponsoring; and, as such, affords 
a good example of the manner in which 
world events of the past two decades are 
now being interpreted in that country. All 
the political, economic, and cultural clichés 
of recent years are found here, including 
biographical sketches (often grossly biased ) 
of world figures, revolutionary movements 
of recent times, treaties relating to China, 
the new marriage laws, geographical 
changes, population figures, recommended 
books, and soon. The dates given are oc- 
casionally inaccurate, showing hasty com- 
pilation under government pressure. 

A historical source book, comprising 48 
documents relating to the Boxer Uprising 
of 1900, was compiled by CHIEN Po-tsan, 
a teacher of history at Yenching Univer- 
sity, Peiping, and published at Shanghai 
early in 1951 in four large volumes under 
the title J Ho T‘uan (The Boxers). This 
work was sponsored by the New Society 
for the Study of Chinese History and was 
issued in commemoration of the fiftieth 
anniversary of that important event. 
Among the 48 documents in these volumes, 
four were translated from the Japanese 
and one each from English, French, and 
German authors. In addition to the tele- 
grams exchanged that year and the treaties 
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of indemnity concluded with the great pow- 
ers, one will find maps and photographs 
as well as an annotated bibliography of 278 
Chinese and 55 Western reference works. 
In view of the fact that the editors had 
more than 300 documents from which to 
select, it is unfortunate that they included 
the diary of the Manchu official CHING- 
SHAN (1823-1900), which has been 
shown by Dr. J. J. L. Duyvendak of Ley- 
den and others to be a fabrication pieced 
together from many sources. 

The Society, we are told, intends to 
bring out similar source books on other 
great events, apportioning the editorial 
work to various institutions: Peiping Uni- 
versity to treat the Taiping Rebellion of 
1850-64, the War Lord Era, and the Stu- 
dent Movement of May 4, 1919; Tsing 
Hua University to treat the Sino-French 
Conflict of the 1880’s and the Sino-Japa- 
nese War of 1894—95; and so on. 

A serviceable handbook on the little- 
known island of Hainan, off the coast of 
southeast China, was printed in Shanghai 
in 1949 under the title Hai-nan-tao hsin- 
chih (New Gazetteer of Hainan Island). 
The author, CH‘EN Chih, is an agricul- 
tural specialist who was deputed by the 
Nationalist Government to make a general 
survey. The book has several detailed 
maps as well as statistical and other data 
on the ethnology, history, physical features, 
population, flora, minerals, fisheries, and 
climate of this unexploited region. Along 
with this gazetteer, it is appropriate to 
mention a collectanea of literary works by 
21 natives of the island, published in 1935 
in nine volumes by the Hainan Book Co. 
under the title Hai-nan ts‘ung-shu. The 
earliest men of letters whose works are in- 
cluded are CH‘IU Chiin (1418-95) and 
HAI Jui (1514-87), most of the others 
having lived in the seventeenth and eight- 
eenth centuries. Though literature did 
not thrive in Hainan as early as it did 
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north of the Yangtze, it can still claim there 
a respectable antiquity. 


Dr. HU Shih, the former Chinese Am- 


| bassador to the United States, presented 


the third of a series of publications relating 
to Formosa, printed in May 1951 under the 


| auspices of a committee interested in mak- 


ing the island and its history better known. 


| This work, T‘ai-wan chi-lu liang-chung 
: ¢ oS 


(Two Personal Memoirs Relating to For- 


| mosa), consists of documents written by 


the ambassador’s father, HU Ch‘uan 
(1841-95), during his sojourn in Formosa 
in 1892-95 as military inspector and later 
as magistrate of T‘ai-tung. In addition, 
there are his personal letters and memo- 
randa to friends, colleagues, and superiors. 
Edited by his only surviving son, Dr. HU 
Shih, and by Mr. LO Er-kang, the text 
is punctuated and therefore easier to read 
than most documents of that period. It is 
an important record of the island while it 
was still under Chinese rule. A new guide- 
book to modern Formosa entitled T‘ai-wan 
hsin-chih was issued by the News Office of 
the island in 1950. It brings together a 
great deal of useful information from 
which Western visitors could profit, if it 
were put into English. Also, since 1950, 
the Bank of Taiwan has been publishing 
two useful series of monographs: (1) T“at- 
wan yen-chiu ts‘ung-k‘an (Collective Stud- 
ies on Formosa Resources)—such as min- 
erals, fertilizers, water, fuels, fibers, etc.; 
and (2) T‘ai-wan t‘e-ch‘an (Special Prod- 
ucts of Formosa) —such as sugar, rice, tea, 
and lumber. Each study gives evidence 
of careful preparation, being amply pro- 
vided with charts, tables, and statistics. 

A good example of the durability of 
Chinese families under the old social sys- 
tem is a work entitled E-li Tseng-shih 
shih-i shih shih (Collected Poems of Eleven 
Generations of the TSENG Family Who 
Lived in the Village of E, Foochow) , which 
was presented to the Library by TSENG 


K‘e-tuan, an eleventh-generation descend- 
ant, who is teacher of Chinese at Yean Nan 
College, Hongkong. The work comprises 
four large volumes, printed from wood 


blocks in 1948. 


In view of the current interest in the 
Loo-choo Islands (Rytkyi in Japanese 
rendering) as an important American mili- 
tary base, better known as Okinawa from 
the largest of the islands, it seems fitting 
to mention an old Chinese work on this 
area, which has been recently received, 
and also a modern one published in China 
in 1948. The first of these, Liu-ch‘iu ju- 
hsiieh chien-wen lu (Things Seen and 
Heard by a Teacher in the Liu-ch‘iu Is- 
lands), was written by P‘AN Hsiang 
(1713-90) a native of An-hsiang, Hunan, 
who went to the islands in 1760 and lived 
there four years as a teacher of the Chinese 
classics. The Chinese junk in which he 
sailed is pictured in volume one; as are, 
curiously enough, the ship’s compass and a 
European-style hourglass which perhaps 
was a novelty in his day. His book, pub- 
lished in 1768, is primarily a study of the 
history and geography of the islands, rather 
than a first-hand account of customs and 
practices that he observed—details that 
now would interest us greatly. Nonethe- 
less, his analysis of the spoken language, the 
methods he used to teach the classics to 
beginners, and his description of how 
students from the islands were treated dur- 
ing their periodical sojourns in China as 
“exchange students” are all very informa- 
tive. The book reads very much like a 
document from the Exchange of Persons 
Division of the Department of State in our 
day. One is impressed with China’s long 
and numerous contacts with these islands 
from the fact that a naval officer named 
HO Man first sighted them in A. D. 605 
(see Sui Dynastic History 81/10b), that 
their rulers first sent tribute to China in 
1372, that they were first invested by China 
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in 1400, and that thereafter many Chinese 
envoys wrote books about the people of the 


islands—books that are fairly crying out 
to be translated, or at least summarized for 
the benefit of Western readers. In fact 
P‘AN Hsiang lists more than 80 works 
written about the Loo-choos before his day. 
These works show how, until the islands 
were absorbed by Japan in 1879-80, the 
inhabitants took Chinese “language and 
literature as their guides and models in 
education” (cf. Samuel Wells Williams. 
“Political Intercourse between China and 
Lewchew.” Journal of the North-China 
Branch of the Royal Asiatic Soc., Dec. 
1866). How rapid this civilizing influence 
was can be judged from the fact that the 
indefatigable chronicler T‘AO Tsung-i 
(ca. 1320-99) declared that the tribute 
lists sent to China from Loo-choo in his 
day were inscribed on “slips of wood about 
eight inches long, half an inch wide, and 
three-tenths of an inch thick.” China had 
by then been using paper for more than a 
thousand years. A more recent book on 
the islands, printed in China in 1948, is 
entitled Liu-ch‘iu ti-li chih-liieh (A Geo- 
graphical Survey of the Loo-choos) com- 
piled under the auspices of the Ministry 
of the Interior of the Nationalist Govern- 
ment by FU Chiao-chin and CHENG 
Li-chien. Relying heavily on recent Japa- 
nese studies, it gives a good conspectus of 
the Loo-choos, with many detailed maps 
and statistics. The list of important 
Chinese missions to Okinawa (from 1372 
to 1875) is particularly serviceable to stu- 
dents of history, as is also a bibliography 
comprising 60 titles. 

Mr. TS‘AI Shang-ssu, a former student 
of the Chinese philosopher, the late TS‘AI 
Yiian-p‘ei (1868-1940), has compiled a 
source book on the thought and life of his 
teacher, which was published in Shanghai 
in 1950 under the title Ts‘ai Yiian-p‘ei 


A Han- 


hsiieh-shu ssu-hsiang chuan-chi. 
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lin graduate of the old examination system, 
an ardent student of Western aesthetics 
and philosophy, and an able teacher with 
a wide-ranging mind, TS‘AI Yiian-p‘ei ex- 
ercised, until the middle 1930’s, a power- 
ful influence on his country’s thinking. He 
restated traditional ethical concepts in the 
language of modern philosophy and psy- 
chology. Though he was unable to stem 
the tide of Marxist views, his measured 
and reasoned approach is faithful to the 
best in Chinese philosophy. The biograph- 
ical work is a convenient guide to the 
thinking of this humane and thoughtful 
leader. 

In commemoration of the 400th anni- 
versary of the founding of the Jesuit order, 
Fr. Joseph HSU of the Zikawei Catholic 
Library at Shanghai published in 1949 
(Chung Hua Book Co.) an annotated cat- 
alog of nearly 200 works put into the Chi- 
nese language by Jesuit missionaries or 
their converts between the years 1584 and 
1758. Fr. HSU is a twelfth-generation 
descendant of the famous Chinese convert 
to Christianity, HSU Kuang-ch‘i (1562- 
1633). The books that he describes, often 
by citing the preface or the table of con- 
tents, are those in the Zikawei Library, but 
tables are appended to show which of these 
books, or others, are to be found in the 
Bibliothéque Nationale and in the Vatican 
Library. Though the work depends upon 
Father Louis Pfister’s famous Notices bio- 
graphiques et bibliographiques . . .(2 vols., 
Shanghai, 1932-34) for its biographical 
sketches, it supplements Pfister in many 
ways. Particularly useful are the separate 
indexes of authors, titles of books, and his- 
torical events. 

Owing to the Library’s having collected 
Chinese local histories for a number of 
decades, it is something of an event when 
items are added which can reasonably be 
classed as rare. One of these is the Wu- 
chiin fu-li chih (The Town of Fu-li in the 
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Soochow Area), compiled by P‘ENG 
Fang-chou in 1765 and printed that year 
in 24 chiian. The town is remembered for 
the number of its literary lights—among 
them the eccentric but well-known poet, 
LU Kuei-meng, who died around the year 
A. D. 881. This local history is not listed 
in the comprehensive catalog published by 
Mr. CHU Shih-chia in 1935. Another 
one, only a little less scarce, is a history of 
the An-hsi district (An-hsi hsien-chih) in 
the province of Fukien. It was compiled 
in 1673, in 12 chiian, by the magistrate 
HSIEH Chen-ch‘iian (chin-shih of 1661) 
and by HUNG Lung-chien. The work is 
uncommonly explicit about economic mat- 
ters and records with unusual precision 
phenomena of earlier periods. 


Japan 

Probably the most significant event con- 
nected with the Library’s acquisitions from 
Japan during the past year was the com- 
pletion of the project for microfilming 
archives in the possession of the Japanese 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs.* Under this 
project, which ended on June 30, 1951, 
2,142 reels of negative microfilm were pro- 
duced, making available to scholars all 
over the world a great quantity of impor- 
tant archives never before available for 
study. Positive reproductions of these 
films will be made on orders placed with 
the Library of Congress Photoduplication 
Service. It is expected that the films will 
be the subject of a special article in a future 
issue Of this Journal. It should be men- 
tioned, however, that a catalog of these 
documents is now in preparation and will 
probably be ready for distribution in the 
latter part of 1952. 

An event of outstanding importance in 


*See also the report on Japan in the Quar- 
terly Journal of Current Acquisitions, February 


1951, pp. 44-54. 


the development of bibliographical con- 
trols in Japan was the appearance in May 
1951 of the first issue of a comprehensive 
bibliography of Japanese publications en- 
titled Zen Nihon shuppanbutsu sd-moku- 
roku. This volume, published by the Na- 
tional Diet Library in Tokyo, lists in classi- 
fied form publications of the period April 
1948-March 1949, which corresponds to 
a Japanese fiscal year. The Diet Library 
plans to issue a comparable volume each 
year. This first volume reveals an amazing 
publishing activity in a country which only 
three years earlier had suffered a devastat- 
ing defeat in war. Some 24,500 mono- 
graphic volumes are recorded in this bib- 
liography as having been published during 
this one fiscal year, as well as some 4,200 
serials (including newspapers). In addi- 
tion, the bibliography also records maps, 
books in Braille, sound recordings, lantern 
slides, and picture films. Government 
publications are also included and are 
listed under the issuing offices. Mono- 
graphs are arranged by the Nippon Deci- 
mal Classification ; and reference to specific 
titles is greatly facilitated by an alphabeti- 
cal index. 

Another very useful bibliographical 
publication issued during the past year is 
the Bunka jimmei-roku (Record of Per- 
sons Engaged in Cultural Activities). Bas- 
ically, this work is a record of persons and 
corporate bodies holding copyrights, and 
of those who are entitled to use these copy- 
rights. Its special value to Japanese col- 
lections in the United States lies particu- 
larly in its biographical notices of contem- 
porary Japanese writers. A typical ac- 
count contains the author’s original name 
(accompanied by the reading in kana) 
and pseudonyms, the year and place of his 
birth, his present residence and place of 
work, the schools which he attended, his 
special fields of interest, and his chief writ- 
ings. Comparable information, in so far 
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as it is applicable, is also given for musi- 
cians, actors, publishers, and broadcasters. 
The work also contains useful information 
about contemporary publishing firms and 
cultural organizations. 

The Library has also recently received 
the report of a very important survey of 
literacy in Japan conducted in August 
1948. The report entitled Nihon-jin no 
yomi-kaki noryoku (Abilities of the Japa- 
nese in Reading and Writing) was pub- 
lished in April 1951 by the Tokyo Uni- 
versity Press. ‘The question of literacy in 
Japan has long been a subject of dispute. 
Official claims made in prewar Japan ran 
very high—well over 90 percent. Other 
estimates have placed the figure astonish- 
ingly low. Many factors have contributed 
to this discrepancy, not the least being the 
absence of any clear definition of what 
“literacy” is. 

The present survey is the first scientific 
literacy test ever conducted in Japan. The 
desirability of conducting such a survey was 
suggested to the Ministry of Education in 
December 1947 by Dr. John C. Pelzel, who 
was at that time a member of the Civil 
Information and Education Section, SCAP, 
and who is now a member of the faculty 
of Harvard University. Early in 1948 a 
Literacy Survey Committee was formed, 
which included experts from various parts 
of Japan in such disciplines as linguistics, 
education, psychology, sociology, statistics, 
and journalism. The random sampling 
method was employed. The number of 
persons who actually took the tests was 
16,820. They were of both sexes, from 
15 to 64 years of age, and were residing in 
all parts of Japan. The purpose was to 
determine what percentage of the Japa- 
nese population is sufficiently literate to 
carry on the business of living as competent 
citizens of a modern nation. Such per- 


sons, for example, would not need to be 
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able to compose correct classical poetry, 
nor to read manuscripts written in a script 
so cursive that the characters are in many 
cases altered virtually beyond recognition. 
But they would need to be able to read 
newspapers, public notifications, advertise- 
ments, and letters; to be able to fill out 
application blanks for employment; to 
write letters to government offices; and to 
perform many other tasks for which a 
similar degree of competence is required. 

If this definition of literacy is accepted— 
and it is examined at great length in this 
survey—there is a fairly definite basis on 
which to proceed in testing and drawing 
conclusions. The test was graded on a 
basis of 90 points. Of the entire number 
who took the test, only 4.4 percent made a 
perfect score of 90 points (equalling 100 
percent). If allowance is made for care- 
less errors, the number of perfect scores 
rises to 6.2 percent. 

At first glance, this figure appears sur- 
prisingly low. When one considers the 
scores of less than perfect, however, the fig- 
ure rises rapidly. Those who obtained 80 
points (or 88.9 percent correct answers) 
were 49.1 percent of the total number 
tested. Those who received 60 points 
(66.7 percent correct answers) were 78.7 
percent of the total tested. There are 
many other qualifications also. Some per- 
sons can read the Japanese syllabary known 
as kana although they cannot read the Chi- 
nese characters which are used in writing by 
all adult Japanese. Many others can read 
Chinese characters but cannot write them 
with accuracy. The problem is enor- 
mously complex; the degree of literacy 
varies with sex, with age, and from place to 
place. Since it is unlikely that a complete 
translation of this 916-page volume into 
English will ever be made, it would seem 
highly appropriate for an extensive Eng- 
lish summary to be published, explaining 
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the problems, the methods, and the results, 
and reproducing in translation some of the 
most important graphs and tables. 

One of the interesting facets of Japanese 
publication in the postwar years has been 
the appearance in printed form of diaries 
and memoirs of persons who have played 
important roles in modern Japanese his- 
tory. Saionji-ké to seikyoku (Prince SAI- 
ONJI and His Relationship to Political 
Events) is the title of a series of volumes, 
compiled by Baron HARADA Kumao, 
which is being published by Iwanami Sho- 
ten in Tokyo. The complete set will com- 
prise eight volumes, plus one index volume. 
Three of these volumes had appeared by 
the end of June 1951. 

Prince SAIONJI Kimmochi (1849- 
1940) was one of the most celebrated and 
revered figures of modern Japanese history. 
In 1868, at the age of 19, he was appointed 
a Councilor (Sanyo) in the newly estab- 
lished Meiji government. From that date 
until his official retirement he held im- 
portant governmental and political posts 
almost without interruption. In 1882 and 
1883 he visited Europe and America with 
Prince ITO Hirobumi to study Western 
constitutions. He later served as Minister 
to Austria, Germany, and Belgium; as vice 
president of the Codes Investigating Com- 
mittee, as vice president of the House of 
Peers; as Privy Councilor; twice as Min- 
ister of Education; as Minister of Foreign 
Affairs; as president of the Privy Council; 
as president of the Seiyukai Party (1903- 
14) ; and twice as Prime Minister ( 1906-08 
and 1911-12). In 1914 he relinquished 
all of his official duties, but in 1919 served 
as Envoy Plenipotentiary to the Paris Peace 
Conference. With the death of Prince 
MATSUKATA Masayoshi in 1924, 
SAIONJI became the last survivor of that 
group of leaders which took an active part 
in the Meiji Restoration of 1867-68. As 
the “last genrd” (elder statesman) he 


served as the highest advisor to the Em- 
peror, one of his chief duties being to 
recommend to the Emperor the persons 
who were appointed to the office of Prime 
Minister. Despite the fact that during 
his later years he seldom left his villa, 
SAIONJI remained one of the best-in- 
formed persons in Japan on the course of 
political events. 

For many years Baron HARADA 
Kumao (1888-1946) was a close associate 
of Prince SAIONJI. He was never a 
member of the paid staff of the SAIONJI 
family, but for a number of years he served 
as a personal though unofficial representa- 
tive of the Prince. This association, of 
course, gained for Baron HARADA access 
to the highest councils of the Empire; and 
while SAIONJI’s influence on events of 
the third decade of the present century 
appears not to have been great, he was 
extremely well informed, and this record 
of the knowledge which came to him, and 
of political developments as he saw them, 
is an especially valuable document for 
studying the course of events during that 
period. 

The memoirs which are now being pub- 
lished cover the period March 6, 1930 to 
November 21, 1940. Baron HARADA 
dictated them in strict privacy twice a week 
at his home, using the entries in his diary 
as notes. He then revised the manuscripts 
and submitted them to Prince SAIONJI, 
who made certain changes and corrections, 
sometimes in his own handwriting. In the 
final editing of the memoirs careful margi- 
nal notes were supplied, which give the in- 
formation necessary to identify the events 
and persons referred to in the text. The 
dates of the dictations are also given. To 
each volume a chronological table of the 
period covered is appended, together with 
the texts of documents pertaining to the 
events of that period. 

A partial English translation of the 
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memoirs was made for the use of the Inter- 


national Military Tribunal for the Far 
East. A copy of this translation, which 
runs to some 3,250 pages, was included as 
Reels SP49-51 in the Archives Microfilm- 
ing Project, mentioned at the beginning of 
this report. 

Two other important collections of mem- 
oirs appeared during the past year. One of 
these, published in 10 volumes, is entitled 
Hara Satoshi nikki (Diary of HARA Sato- 
shi). HARA (1856-1921), who suc- 
ceeded Prince SAIONJI in 1914 as the 
head of the Seiyukai Party, was ap} ‘d 
Prime Minister in 1918. He formed the 
first party cabinet in Japan and was the 
first person without a title to be appointed 
Prime Minister. Before his appointment 
he had had an active and successful career 
as a journalist, a diplomat, and a govern- 
ment official. He was meticulous in keep- 
ing his diary which, when he died, filled 82 
manuscript volumes covering the period 
from 1875 to 1921. The last entry was 
made only 30 minutes before his assassina- 
tion at Tokyo Station on November 4, 
1921. After his death the diary was held 
in safekeeping by his son who decided that 
changed conditions in postwar Japan made 
it possible for him to publish it without vio- 
lating the spirit of his father’s will. 

Still another important collection of 
memoirs which appeared during the past 
year is entitled Okada Keisuke kaiko-roku 
(Memoirs of Admiral OKADA Keisuke). 
OKADA, who was born in 1868, was 
graduated from the Naval Academy (Kai- 
gun Hei-gakk6) in 1889 and became a full 
admiral in 1924. In 1927 he was ap- 
pointed Minister of the Navy in the 
TANAKA cabinet, and in 1932 was ap- 
pointed to the same position in the SAITO 
cabinet. In 1934 Admiral OKADA him- 
self was appointed Prime Minister—a po- 
sition which he held until March 9, 1936. 

These memoirs are devoted almost en- 
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tirely to the period from his appointment 
as Navy Minister in 1927 to the end of the 
war in the Pacific in 1945. The reader of 
the memoirs will find interesting infor- 
mation on many of the events of this period, 
but he will find of particular interest Ad- 
miral OKADA’s account of the London 
Naval Conference in 1930 and of the strug- 
gle in Japan which finally led to the ac- 
ceptance of the London Conference agree- 
ment. There is also a description of the 
coup d’état of February 26, 1936, when a 
number of high Government officials were 
killed or wounded and OKADA himself 
barely escaped assassination; as well as a 
report on the efforts of OKADA and others 
to remove TOJO Hideki from the post 
of Prime Minister in preparing for the con- 
clusion of the war in the Pacific. 

In the Japanese acquisitions report of 
last year, published in the Quarterly Jour- 
nal, February 1951, it was stated (p. 47) 
that the Téy6 Bunko had become a branch 
of the National Diet Library and was there- 
fore a Government institution. A very 
kind letter, dated August 27, 1951, from 
the Director of the T6y6 Bunko, Mr. IWAI 
Hirosato, clarifies and corrects this state- 
ment. 

The existing collections of the Toyd 
Bunko are being cared for by the Diet 
Library on Government funds, as part of 
the Government’s program to protect 
valuable collections of books and works of 
art. As a research institution, however, 
the T5y6 Bunko is still a private organi- 
zation, under the direction of its own offi- 
cials and staffed by its own research 
workers. The Japanese Government allots 
to it no funds either for the acquisition of 
new material or for conducting research. 
Any assistance which it receives for these 
purposes from other institutions, or from 
individuals, it receives as a private inst- 
tution, and not as an organ of the Govern- 
ment. This is an important distinction, 
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which should be made clear to the many 
institutions which in the past have carried 
on exchange relationships with or have 
made gifts to the T6y6 Bunko. 


Korea 


Though commercial firms are not able 
to ship books from Korea, and though the 
channels of exchange have likewise been 
sluggish, the newly established Korean Unit 
has received some 500 works on Korea in 
recent months. These include a significant 
number of publications in the Korean 
language from both South and North 
Korea. 

Among publications of interest from 
Northern Korea are issues of the official 
Government magazine, Inmin (The Peo- 
ple) ; of the women’s magazine, Chosdn 
Yoséng (The Korean Woman) ; and of the 
gossipy T’aepung (The Whirlwind). Of 
especial interest are several articles from 
Inmin on loans and exports of the Russian 
Government to the North Korean Govern- 
ment during the years 1946-50; on the 
education of leading officials of the North 
Korean Government; and on the relation- 
ship between the executive and legislative 
branches of that Government. This last 
article is a remarkably clear exposition of 
the theory behind the North Korean Con- 
stitution. An analysis of the Constitution 
of the United States is included for the 
purpose of making comparisons unfavor- 
able to it. The Library has several copies 
of this North Korean Constitution and a 
small book, Puk Chosén...honbdp.. ., 
by KIM II-séng, the Premier of the North 
Korean Government, interpreting the 
meaning of the Constitution in terms of 
the Communist doctrine. 

Among South Korean publications sev- 
eral post-invasion books should be men- 
tioned. One is a novel about the Com- 
munist occupation of Seoul, Pulgdttdn 


Seoul (Seoul, Red-stained), by KIM 
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Another is a collection of re- 


Yong-su. 
ports by nine well-known South Korean 
authors on the Red occupation of Seoul. 
This is entitled Chok hwa samsak kuin chip 
(Three Months under Red Control; Ac- 
counts by Nine Authors), and was pub- 
lished in April 1951. A popular poem 
about the tragedy of this war, by the well- 
known poetess MO Yun-suk, appeared in 
the December 1950 issue of the cultural 
magazine Munye-sa. 

A dictionary of the old Korean terms, the 
Chosén ko 6 sajén (512 p.), compiled by 
CHONG Hi-jun, was published in 1949. 
Two very useful appendices are included. 
The first consists of 60 pages of idu vocab- 
ulary (the seventh-century system of pho- 
netic connectives used with Chinese char- 
acters to represent the sounds of the Ko- 
rean language) , arranged according to the 
number of strokes; and the second, in 23 
pages, lists in chart form the most impor- 
tant works on language produced during 
the Yi Dynasty. 


KIM Tu-hén’s comprehensive book on 
the Korean family system, Choson kajok 


chedo yonggu (771 p.), was published in 
Seoul in 1949. There are nine chapters, 
They 
deal with the history of clans in their vari- 
ous subdivisions; with family genealogies; 
with titles of the nobility and their inheri- 
tance laws; and with the customs, cere- 
monies, and laws of the ordinary family. 
The last chapter of the book describes the 
modern family and the destruction of the 
old system. 


each of which is a separate study. 


A number of excellent books in Japanese 
on the subject of Korean art and archae- 
ology were added to the Library’s collec- 
tions during the year. Also in Japanese is 
another recently acquired set on Korean 
history, the Chédsen-shi (History of Korea), 
in 35 volumes, published by the Japanese 
Government-General in Seoul during the 
years 1931-38. This important series was 
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first planned by the Council on Korean 
History of the Government-General as a 
survey of all important source materials on 
this subject. The result was an extensive 
compilation which covers Korean history 
from its origins to the outbreak of the Sino- 
Japanese War in 1894. The 35 volumes 
are arranged in six series. Three of these 
series (totaling 11 volumes) deal with his- 
tory before the fifteenth century; and the 
other three (in 24 volumes) with the Yi 
Dynasty. Each volume contains from 800 
to 1,200 pages. Entries are listed by cal- 
endar date and include the important 
events in both domestic and foreign affairs. 
These entries summarize the information 
contained in the sources used; and each is 
accompanied by a citation giving the name 
of the source, its date, and other pertinent 
information. Some items cover several 
pages and contain long excerpts from the 
sources quoted. Other items are only a 
line or two in length. There is no index 


to the sources consulted, but the Korean - 


Unit is at present engaged in compiling 
one. 

During the reign of Emperor Yongjo 
(1725-77), the encyclopedia, Tongguk 
munhon pigo, 100 kwon, was compiled and 
published in 40 volumes. The revised and 
enlarged edition of this work, to which the 
title Chung-bo munhon pigo was given, 
followed the same pattern as the first 
edition, and was published at the request 
of Emperor Kojong in Seoul in 1907. 
This set, comprising 250 kwon in 50 vol- 
umes, and also a Japanese edition in 10 
volumes, published in 1918, were recently 
acquired by the Library. Sixteen main 
subjects are covered in the following order: 
vols, 1-2, astronomy, the calendar, omens, 
and the philosophy of creation; vols. 3-7, 
geography; vols. 8-11, the genealogy of 
the royal family; vols. 12-18, ceremonies; 
vols. 19-22, music; vols. 23-25, military 
affairs; vols. 26-27, penal codes; vols. 
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28-31, the land tax; vol. 32, finance and 
population; vols. 33-34, markets; vols. 
35-36, foreign affairs; vols. 37-40, the na- 
tional examination system and official ap- 
pointments; vols. 41-42, education; vols. 
43-47, official ranks; and vols. 48-49, 
proper literary forms for use on ceremonial 
occasions. Vol. 50 contains an index and a 
list of errata. 

Another volume of some value to a na- 
tion engaged in a war in Korea is the Ch’o- 
bon ching pirok, compiled in 1600 by YU 
Séng-yong. It is a book of memoirs about 
the Hideyoshi invasions of Korea in 
the years 1592-98, giving the Korean side 
of the story. The volume acquired by the 
Library is a photo-offset edition prepared 
by the Chésen-shi Henshii-kai and pub- 
lished under Japanese auspices in 1936. 
It is marked “Confidential,” and was circu- 
lated only among a limited number of 
readers. 


The Near East 


Through its Near East Section the Li- 
brary of Congress acquired 1,510 items in 
the languages of the Near East during 
1951. That acquisitions from this area 
have reached a normal and healthy state 
is indicated both by the total number and 
by an area and language distribution. 

This total accessions figure for the year 
may be characterized as normal in that it 
represents a figure which should be ex- 
pected each year if the average receipts for 
the past six years are any indication of 
what the area produces. Moreover, the 
volume for each language is greater in 
proportion to publications produced than 
has been true of any of the six years of the 
Section’s existence. For example, this is 
the first year when publications in the 
Persian language have been received in a 
number commensurate with the publica- 
tions produced in that language. 

Acquisition by languages are as follows: 
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Arabic, 495; Armenian, 226; Georgian, 
39; Persian and Pushto, 298; Turkik, 143; 
Turkish (old alphabet) , 76; modern Turk- 
ish, 233. 

Two factors have affected the number 
of acquisitions for this year. First, the 
Chief of the Near East Section of the 
Orientalia Division, Dr. Robert F. Ogden, 
spent the period January 4 to July 15 in 
the Near East covering the eastern part of 
the area, with the exception of Saudi 
Arabia and Afghanistan. The purpose of 
the trip was primarily to establish methods 
of acquisition rather than to acquire quan- 
tities of books, but purchases and ex- 
changes were also arranged that resulted 
in the acquisition up to November 1951 
of 387 items; more have reached the 
Library and others are expected. The trip 
should result in a general increase of items 
received, not only this year but for the 
years ahead, and also in a steadier flow of 
key items. 

Second, Dr. J. K. Birge, for several years 
largely instrumental in building up the 
Library’s Turkish-language collection, was 
in the United States for an extended stay 
until his return to the Near East in Sep- 
tember 1951; and the number of Turkish- 
language acquisitions diminished accord- 
ingly. The total would have been much 
less had not the publications acquired by 
Dr. Ogden arrived to fill part of the gap. 

Acquisitions in the field of law have been 
significant this year. Three general groups 
are represented: (1) compilations of laws, 
both official and private; (2) interpreta- 
tion of or commentary on the official com- 
pilations; (3) original monographs on 
special subjects in the law field. 

In the first category we have received 
this year compilations from Lebanon, 
Iraq, and Syria—official compilations 
made by the ministries of justice of each 
country. Lebanon and Iraq have issued 
theirs in loose-leaf style with indices, so 


that future issues may be incorporated. 
In addition, Lebanon has published indices 
of laws and decisions affecting Lebanon 
in the various stages of her national life 
from 1918 to 1947, including actions of 
the French High Commission Office. 
Syria issued her compilation in separate 
volumes by subject, such as Civil Code, 
Penal Code, Commercial Code, Military 
Penal Code, Maritime Commercial Code, 
etc. These compilations have an impor- 
tance beyond the interests of the country 
concerned as the work which they repre- 
sent has practical bearing on the develop- 
ment of the concept of law in this area. 

Examples of commentaries on law have 
come from Iraq, Syria, and Egypt. One 
from Egypt is on the Civil Code in three 
volumes, of which one deals with the estab- 
lishment of agencies, referees, trusts, guard- 
ianships, etc. From Syria comes one on 
the Penal Code. From Iraq we have one 
on the law establishing law courts. From 
Turkey we have a commentary on the 
Custom Law and related laws and an ex- 
planation of the Income Tax Law. 

Noteworthy items have been received in 
the category of original monographs on 
law. The greatest number have come 
from Egypt. There are two volumes on 
the forms of legal papers, such as official 
and private contracts used in Egypt; a 
treatise on the procedure of criminal courts 
in Egypt; and one on the authority of the 
courts in questions of personal status in- 
volving foreigners. A similar publication 
on the laws of personal status in relation 
to nationality was received from Iraq. 
From Egypt also we have a useful volume 
briefing or summarizing the Commercial 
Code of that country; and an important 
collection of 43 items on Turkish law was 
presented to the Library by the Dean of 
the Faculty of Law at the University of 
Istanbul on the occasion of Dr. Ogden’s 
visit to Istanbul. 
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Several significant collections other than 
legal ones were added to the Library in 
the course of the year. Over 80 items in 
Persian were presented by the University 
of Tehran at the suggestion of the late Dr. 
Zanganeh, at that time Minister of Educa- 
tion in Iran, who was assassinated shortly 
afterwards. A small collection on archi- 
tecture with especial reference to Turkey 
was presented during the same visit by the 
Technical Institute in Istanbul. The Di- 
rector of the Republican Party in Turkey, 
Mr. Kasim Giilek, gave the Library 34 
items, including plays and stories developed 
by the community-center program in the 
villages and small towns of Turkey. 

The Library’s holdings in official publi- 
cations are now more complete. The offi- 
cial gazette of Syria is being received as 
well as that of Iraq. The Library also has 
late statistical summaries from Syria and 
Turkey, and budgetary publications from 
Turkey showing the various stages in the 
formation of the national budget. Of es- 
pecial importance was the gift to the Li- 
brary of the official guide to all the in- 
habited places of Turkey, Mesktin Yerler 
Kilavuzu (begun in 1946 at Ankara and 
finished in 1950), which is arranged by lo- 
cation, size, and character of administra- 
tion pertaining to each. 

The sixth part of the Index of books in 
the Library of Al-Azhar University in 
Cairo arrived during the year, covering 
that library’s receipts up to 1950. 

Acquisitions in the old Turkish, written 
in the Arabic alphabet, may be of great 
value to students of Turkish history and of 
the Turkish language. The Library now 
has the four volumes of Karakoc Sarkis’ 
Tiirkiye ctimhiiriyeti sicilli kavanini (Com- 
pilation of the Laws of the Turkish Re- 
public) published at Istanbul in 1926-28; 
the six-volume Kamus-iil-Além (Encyclo- 
pedic Dictionary of Geography and His- 
tory) by Semseddin Sami (Istanbul, 1889- 
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98) ; and Ahmed Cevdet’s twelve-volume 
Tartht Cevdet (History of the Ottoman 
Empire) also published at Istanbul in 
1875-82. 

The most noteworthy single acquisition 
in the Armenian language was a collection 
of 79 volumes, largely periodicals, given to 
the Library by Mr. J. P. Masoian of Los 
Angeles through the Committee for the 
Armenian Collection of the Library of 
Congress. The older issues of this collec- 
tion belong almost in the rare-book cate- 
gory, especially the magazine The Gotch- 
nag of which the collection contains a com- 
plete file from 1901 to 1950. Many of the 
other Armenian-language items come from 
Soviet Armenia but contain, in addition to 
the books on history and biography to be 
expected, valuable publications in the field 
of poetry and on the Armenian language. 

The Arabic-language acquisitions are 
dotted with single pieces, each of some im- 
portance in its own field. For example in 
literature we have from Cairo a 1950 edi- 
tion of Ibn-Riimi haydtuhu min shi‘rthi 
(Ibn Rumi; His Life Gleaned from His 
Poetry). Combining interest in sociology 
and history, Cairo also produced in 1950 a 
book under the title Nisa’ lahunna fi al- 
tarikh al-Islami nasib (Women’s Place in 
Islamic History). Other examples in vari- 
ous fields are Toufiq Al-Hakim’s Masrah 
al-Mujtami‘ (Collected Plays) issued in 
Cairo in 1950; Mudhakkarat fi-al Siydsat 
al-Misriyyah (Recollections of Egyptian 
Politics) by Mahmud Haikal (Cairo, 
1951) ; Kiiniz al-Ajdad (Treasures of the 
Forefathers) by Muhammad Kurd‘aly 
(Damascus, 1950) ; Tabaqat al-Handbalat 
(The Hanbali Classes) edited by Laoust 
and Duhan (Damascus, 1951); Qanun al- 
‘Amal (The Labor Law) by Muhammad 
Hulmi Murad (Cairo, 1950) ; Mashdkil al- 
‘Amal wal-‘Ummdal (Problems of Labor 
and Works) by Sa‘id Abd al-Salam Habib 
(Cairo, 1951); a new edition of Ibn 
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Rushd’s Kitab al-Nafs (Cairo, 1950) ; 
*Asdaq ma kan ‘an tarikh Lubnan (History 
of Lebanon) by De Tarazi (3 vols., Beirut, 
1948); and 17 Ab, 1943-1947, ’Arba‘a 
sanawat min al ‘ahd al watani (The Sev- 
enteenth of August) a symposium on the 
subject of the first four years of the nation- 
alist regime in Syria (Damascus, 1948). 
From the office of the League of Arab 
States a copy of Hawlat al Thaqd@fat al- 
‘Arabiyyah (Cairo, 1949), a yearbook of 
Arab cultural activities, has been received, 
which is to be the first of a series. And 
from the frontier of the Arab world, Kano, 
Nigeria, the Library has received a copy 
of a photostat of the manuscript “Infaku’l 
Maisuri,” a work of the School for Arabic 
Studies. This manuscript is an important 
source for the history of that region. 
Receipts from Iran are varied and ex- 
press the interest of that country in pro- 
ducing publications in all fields; whereas 
formerly their productions centered on 
literature and philosophy. Two books 
giving the Iranian position on the oil ques- 
tion were received, one being the now- 
famous “Ketab Seyah” (Blackbook) of 
Hossein Makki (Tehran, 1329/1950). 
History and politics receive new emphasis 
in books like the one on contemporary his- 
torical change by Mehdi Malekzadah, 
Tarikh-i enqelab-i-Mashrutiyyat-t Iran 
(3 vols., Tehran, 1330/1951) ; a treatment 
of the Bahrein question from the Iran- 
ian point of view by ’Abbas Iqbal, Mo- 
tala‘ati dar bab-i Bahrein va jazdyer va 
savahel-i Khalij- Fars (Tehran, 1328/ 
1949) ; and histories of the provinces of 
Azerbaijan and Khorasan by S. Ali Azari, 
Qeyam Kolonel Mohammad Taqi Khan 
Pesyan dar Khorasan, and Queyam Khai- 
bani dar Tabriz (both Tehran, 1329/ 
1950). Other interesting items in Persian 
are Rushdi’s edition of Farhang-i Rashidi, 
the lexicographical work of ’Abdurrashid 
of Tattah (Calcutta, 1876) of which the 


Library now has volumes one and two; a 
collection of Kurdish songs by Mohammad 
Mokri, Gurdni yd tardnhah-hayi kordi 
(Tehran, 1329/1950) ; and a new edition 
of Reza Zadah Shafaq’s Tarikh-i adabiyyat 
(History of Persian Literature) (Tehran, 
1321/1942). 


South Asia* 


The past year has witnessed a continued 
growth and expansion of the Library’s 
collections of books on the countries of 
South Asia. Though many of these recent 
acquisitions which have come to the Li- 
brary through the channels of exchange, 
gift, and purchase are European and 
American publications, by far the majority 
emanate from India, Pakistan, and Ceylon. 
The brief space allotted to this report, how- 
ever, will permit only the most summary 
discussion of them; hence it has seemed 
advisable to select a number of items treat- 
ing a wide variety of topics in order to 
illustrate the range and diverse character 
of these acquisitions, and at the same time 
to bring before the reader some conception 
of the kinds of problems and ideas with 
which the inhabitants of these countries 
are currently occupied. 

Some time ago an Academy of Indian 
History was formed under the name Bhara- 
tiya Itihasa Samiti for the specific purpose 
of undertaking an elaborate compilation to 
be entitled The History and Culture of the 
Indian People and to be published under 
the general editorship of R. C. Majumdar. 
An impressive galaxy of Indian scholars 
have been contributing to this project the 
fruits of their lifelong studies and re- 
searches, and the completed work is ex- 
pected to embrace ten volumes. The Li- 
brary recently received the first of these, 
The Vedic Age (London (19511), which, 
in addition to covering the Vedic period 


*Exclusive of Southeast Asia, which is dis- 
cussed in the section that follows. 
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proper, deals also with the prehistoric era 
and the civilization of the Indus Valley. 

Finally completed 21 years after its in- 
ception is the great Encyclopaedia Mun- 
darica (Patna, 1930-50) in 13 volumes 
by the Jesuit missionaries John Hoffmann 
and Arthur van Emelen with the assistance 
of several colleagues. Mundari, which is 
a Munda language spoken by only 600,000 
people in Chota Nagpur and Assam, is 
gradually passing out of existence as it re- 
cedes before the more dominant Indo- 
Aryan speeches surrounding it and thus 
great credit is due the executors of this 
work for having toiled so arduously to re- 
cord it and rescue it from the fate of sev- 
eral sister-speeches. The Munda _lan- 
guages have been comparatively neglected 
by scholars and it is of the highest impor- 
tance that they be recorded for study before 
they become extinct. A rather lengthy 
appendix to letter D (volume IV) is de- 
voted to the notation and analysis of Mun- 
dari music and was especially compiled 
for the encyclopedia by Rev. Peter Hipp. 

Mr. A. R. Ghani, Librarian of the Fazl-i- 
Omar Research Institute in Lahore, has 
just published a valuable list of references 
entitled Pakistan, a Select Bibliography 
(Lahore, 1951). It contains approxi- 
mately 9,000 entries arranged under eight 
subject headings and includes references 
to books, pamphlets, and periodical articles. 
A subsequent volume covering certain sub- 
jects omitted in the present compilation 
is promised. 

There were four British Residents to the 
court of the Peshwas between 1786 and 
1811, but the average student of Indian 
history is familiar only with the name of 
Mounstuart Elphinstone. In his book en- 
titled A History of British Diplomacy at the 
Court of the Peshwas, 1786-1818 (Poona, 
1951), Mr. Rustom D. Choksey has re- 
corded the activities of the other three Resi- 
dents, Sir Charles Malet, Colonel William 
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Palmer, and Sir Barry Close. His work 
is based on a careful sifting and scrutiny 
of their vast correspondence. 

Before the extinction of Buddhism in 
India, one of the most famous literary fig- 
ures among the Northern Buddhists was 
Matrceta who was especially well known 
for his Hymn of One Hundred and Fifty 
Verses. A Tibetan version of it was incor- 
porated into the Tanjur, and the Chinese 
pilgrim I-Tsing rendered it into Chinese. 
But the original Sanskrit text, apart from 
a few fragments found in Central Asia, was 
unknown until its discovery in 1936 by Mr. 
Rahula Sankrtyayana in the Sa Skya mon- 
astery in Tibet. Mr. D. R. Shackleton 
Bailey has published the Sanskrit text of the 
Satapancasatka of Matrceta (Cambridge, 
Eng., 1951) together with Nandipriya’s Ti- 
betan commentary, the Tibetan and Chi- 
nese translations, and also the MiSrakasto- 
tra of Dignaga, a type of literary compo- 
sition known as Samasyapurana in which 
verses of one poet’s work are alternated 
with verses of another in the same meter; 
thus the alternate lines act as a commen- 
tary on the original verses. 

Anthropologists will be interested to 
know of the appearance of a new, revised 
and enlarged edition of Dhirendra Nath 
Majumdar’s Races & Cultures of India 
(Lucknow (19513) and also of his new 
book entitled The Affairs of a Tribe, a 
Study in Tribal Dynamics (Lucknow, 
1950). The latter work is the product of 
the author’s sojourn of several years among 
the Hos, a Munda-speaking tribe in Bihar. 
It purports to cover every aspect of the life 
and culture of these people. 

The well-known economist and sociol- 
ogist, Radhakamal Mukerjee, has issued a 
third revised and enlarged edition of his 
book on labor conditions in India entitled 
The Indian Working Class (Bombay 
(19511). First published in 1945, this 
work considers all aspects of labor and sets 
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forth suggestions for improving the work- 
ing classes. 

Students or connoisseurs of Indian art 
will no doubt be pleased to see 25 of S. G. 
Thakur Singh’s masterpieces beautifully 
reproduced in color in Glimpses of India, 
a Unique Collection of Landscapes and 
Architectural Beauties published by the 
Thakur Singh School of Arts and printed 
by the Punjabee Press at Amritsar, India. 
Each reproduction is prefaced by a page 
of interpretive description. 

In Ceylon and Indian History from 
Early Times to 1505 A. D. (Colombo, 
1951) L. H. Horace Perera and M. Rat- 
nasabapathy have endeavored to explain 
the history of their country by a character- 
ization of the various Indian civilizations 
which affected it. In the introductory 
chapter they have shown that three factors 
have contributed to the shaping of Ceylon’s 
history: its proximity to India, its separa- 
tion from the Indian continental mass, and 
its position in the Indian Ocean. 

Khwajah G. Saiyidain in his book en- 
titled Problems of Educational Reconstruc- 
tion (Bombay (19501) has boldly portrayed 
the difficulties besetting independent India 
in the realm of education. Among the 
problems dealt with may be cited: the 
“reconstruction” of present-day Indian 
schools which the author feels destroy the 
spirit of joy and initiative in children; the 
expansion of rural education to provide a 
minimum of seven years’ schooling for 
every child; the preparation of teachers; 
the revitalization of secondary education 
through the introduction of activities; and 
the overhauling of the existing system of 
examinations in secondary schools. 

The South Asia Science Cooperation 
Office of UNESCO and the Indian Library 
Association have been undertaking the 
compilation of a union list of serial publica- 
tions on all subjects in the libraries of South 


Asia—Ceylon, India, Burma, Thailand, 
the Federation of Malaya and Singapore, 
and Indonesia. While work on this proj- 
ect was in the initial stage of preparation, 
it was felt that the titles of those periodicals 
for which the greatest response had been 
received from the participating libraries 
should be gathered together in a prelim- 
inary publication in accordance with the 
tentative plan of arrangement. The final 
arrangement could then be based on criti- 
cisms and suggestions from libraries and 
research workers. The Library of Con- 
gress has received a copy of this “pilot 
fascicle” of the Union Catalogue of Peri- 
odical Publications in the Libraries of 
South Asia edited by S. R. Ranganathan, 
P, N. Kaula, and T. N. Koranne. This 
part (Delhi, 1950) covers periodicals relat- 
ing to mathematics and physics only. 

A noteworthy publication by the Gov- 
ernment of India is India in Maps (tNew 
Delhi, 19501) containing 40 outline maps 
which, by means of colors, shadings, and 
hachures, illustrate political, economic, 
scientific, and cultural aspects of the coun- 
try in a most perspicuous fashion. There 
is also a series of appendices providing sta- 
tistics on a variety of subjects, among which 
may be mentioned agriculture, trade, tele- 
phone and telegraph, and railways, as well 
as periodical publications. 

As indicated by the title, the main object 
of Rafiq M. Khan and Herbert S. Stark, 
authors of Young Pakistan, a Citizenship 
Reader for Secondary Schools and Adult 
Institutions (London, 1951) is to provide 
the younger generation of Pakistan with a 
convenient manual of information con- 
cerning their newly created homeland. 
Nevertheless, in a larger sense the book 
should appeal also to non-Pakistanis de- 
sirous of acquiring some knowledge of 
Pakistan, especially its progress thus far in 


coping with the manifold problems with 
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which it has been confronted since its in- 
ception in 1947. 


Southeast Asia 


In 1949 the Administration Reorganiza- 
tion Committee of the Union of Burma 
issued an important official report entitled 
The First Interim Report (Rangoon) 
which presented proposals for the reorgan- 
ization of the existing administrative system 
with a view to achieving a new plan of 
government administration after Burma’s 
independence. Following a brief state- 
ment of the general principles which 
guided the Committee’s deliberation, three 
chapters describe the composition of the 
government’s organization and authority 
in the village, town, township, and district 
councils. Recommendations for the trans- 
formation of the former system along dem- 
ocratic lines with the minimum delay con- 
sistent with continuity of administration 
conclude the report. The Democratic Ad- 
ministration Act (1948) is included in the 
appendices. 

Outstanding among the few new period- 
icals which have appeared in Burma since 
the war is a quarterly entitled Burma (Vol. 
I, no. 1, Oct. 1950) which is published in 
Rangoon by the Director of Information. 
In the first issues of this publication, there 
are articles of a cultural nature and those 
pertaining to world affairs; for example, 
“The Burma Translation Society,” “Burma 
Rice and World Food Situation,” “Burma’s 
Place in the World Today,” and “Burma 
and the United Nations” are some of the 
articles included. 

A work which is the result of 18 years’ 
labor is Pochananukrom chabab Raj Ban- 
ditya Stan (Thai Dictionary), published 
by the Royal Institute (Bangkok, 1950). 
The Committee of the Institute which 
made the study included the following 
scholars: Prince Wan Waithayakon, Phrya 
Upakit, Phrya Anuman, and Pra San Pra- 
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sut. The compilation is considered to be 
one of the best Thai dictionaries ever 
published. 

One of the very few accounts in English 
providing information about the develop- 
ment of Caodaism, a religious movement 
which was founded in Indochina in 1926 
by Ngé-van-Chiéu, is the History and 
Philosophy of Caodaism: Reformed Bud- 
dhism, Vietnamese S piritism, New Religion 
in Eurasia (Saigon, 1950) by Gabriel 
Gobron. The work is a translation by 
Pham-xuan-Thai from the original French, 
and it was published under the auspices of 
Major-General Tran-quang-Vinh, Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Caodaist Troops 
and Minister of the Armed Forces of the 
Government of Vietnam. The publication 
outlines the beliefs, fundamental principles, 
worship forms, and ritual of a movement 
which claims over two million followers. 
A biographical sketch of the founder of 
Caodaism is included. 

In March 1951 the editor of France-Asie, 
M. René de Berval, published the first 
issue of another periodical dealing with 
cultural aspects of Vietnam and other 
states in Indochina. Entitled Asia, Asian 
Quarterly of Culture and Synthesis, the 
publication is designed to include articles 
relating specifically to Vietnam, compara- 
tive religion, current events in Southeast 
Asia, and critical reviews of recent books 
on some aspects of the cultures of that 
area. The first issue included articles 
captioned “The Evolution of the Civili- 
zation of Vietnam,” “Beliefs and Religions 
in Vietnam,” and “Chinese Buddhism.” 

The Report of the British Commission 
on University Education in Malaya (Lon- 
don, H. M. Stationery Office, 1948), 
frequently referred to as the Carr-Saunders 
Report, contains the findings of the Com- 
mission as it studied the problems relating 
to higher education in Malaya, namely, the 
flow of students from secondary schools to 
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the university, university entrance require- 
ments, vocational needs in Malaya, courses 
of study to be offered at the proposed Uni- 
versity of Malaya, the program for medical 
education, the training of prospective 
school teachers, the development of a uni- 
versity library, opportunities for research, 
student life and welfare, and the matters 
of the university constitution, adminis- 
tration, financing, staffing, and its geo- 
graphical location. In the words of the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, A. 
Creech Jones, “This is a document of 
profound importance for all those who are 
concerned for the future of Malaya.” 

The Department of Social Welfare in 
Singapore has issued a study which will be 
of particular value to the sociologist inter- 
ested in Malaya. It is entitled A Social 
Survey of Singapore: a Preliminary Study 
of Some Aspects of Social Conditions in the 
Municipal Area of Singapore (1947) and 
is an inquiry into the social conditions prev- 
alent in Singapore, revealing data about 
population density and composition, char- 
acteristics of different households in various 
racial groups, the occupations and educa- 
tion of wage earners, overcrowding and 
other housing problems, the education of 
children, and the relation of immigrants 
(Indian and Chinese principally) to their 
homelands. 

Indonesia (London, 1950) is a caustic 
account of the transition of Indonesia from 
the status of a colonial dependency of the 
Netherlands to that of a sovereign republic, 
presented from a Dutch viewpoint by the 
wartime Prime Minister of the Nether- 
lands, Pieter Sjoerds Gerbrandy. As 
stated in his foreword, it is a chronicle of 
“a great calamity, of great unwisdom, of a 
catalogue of errors, of misunderstandings 
and false premisses, of misfortunes, errors 
of judgment, personal ambitions and of the 
deprivation of my country of an essential, 
nay a vital, part of its being, under pressure 


exercised by Britain, the United States, and 
U.N. O.” Part I provides a brief history 
of the Dutch in Indonesia; Part II carries 
an account of the Japanese occupation and 
the part played by Indonesian leaders; Part 
IIT, entitled “Chaos,” tells about the tran- 
sitional steps whereby the Indonesian ques- 
tion took on world-wide significance, and 
discusses the action of Van Mook, the Ling- 
gadjati (Cheribon) Agreement, the Ren- 
ville Agreement, and the Round Table 
Conference of 1949. 

Since January 1951 the Ministry of In- 
formation has published in Djakarta a 
monthly bulletin entitled Indonesian Af- 
fairs which carries articles on current polit- 
ical, economic, and social trends in Indo- 
nesia. Vol. I, no. 1, included an official 
statement regarding the question of Irian 
(New Guinea), an article telling of the 
Conference on Irian, a statement about In- 
donesian visas, and an article on the de- 
velopment of the Indonesian language. 

Among the new serials which have ap- 
peared in Indonesia within the past year, 
the Indonesian Review (Vol. I, no. 1, Jan- 
uary 1951) is one of the most promising. 
It is a journal devoted to Indonesia’s recon- 
struction and her place in international 
affairs, and is published in Djakarta by 
The Indonesia Publishing Institute “Pra- 
panca.” Within one particular issue in 
volume one are articles entitled “The Na- 
tional Cabinet,” which gives biographical 
data regarding the members of the coali- 
tion cabinet approved by Sukarno on April 
26, 1951; “The Industrialization of Indo- 
nesia”; “Customs and Traditions in Indo- 
nesia”; “Modern Nationalism in Indo- 
nesia”; and “Cities of Indonesia.” 

The East Asia Science Cooperation 
Office in Manila published in 1951 under 
the auspices of UNESCO, a completely 
revised edition of the List of Scientific and 
Technical Journals Published in Southeast 
Asia, which originally appeared in 1950. 
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It is an excellent bibliographical source for 


periodical literature dealing with the coun- 
tries of Southeast Asia, and indicates the 
title, the language used, the frequency, and 
other pertinent information about each 
serial included. 

The Chinese in Southeast Asia by Victor 
Purcell (London, 1951) is the first com- 
prehensive account of the principal minor- 
ity group within that region. Following a 
summary of the distribution of the Chinese 
in this area and an account of their earlier 
contacts in the region, as well as a discus- 


sion of certain special aspects of Chinese 
society in Southeast Asia as a whole, there 
are separate country studies of the Chinese 
in Burma, Siam, Indochina, Malaya, Brit- 
ish Borneo, Indonesia, and the Philippines. 
Each of these studies opens with a statis- 
tical appraisal of the Chinese population 
and a sketch concerning the part played by 
the Chinese in the history of that country, 
and then proceeds to discuss the subjects of 
economics, education, and political parties 
as they relate to the Chinese in each par- 
ticular country. 

















Philosophy and Religion 


HIS brief report attempts to illus- 

trate by a few examples the richness 
and diversity of information made 
accessible by the Library of Congress in two 
rather limited fields of philosophical and 
religious relevance: the field of contempo- 
rary ethics and that of Bible exegesis. 
True, not only the philosopher and theo- 
logian but also the historian and the sociol- 
ogist have laid first claim to be heard in 
discussions of these questions. But on the 
whole, ethics and Bible interpretation are 
rightly considered to form the nucleus and 
most vital part of philosophy and religion. 
Aside from this, in these times of moral as 
well as political crises, information on basic 
moral issues and on the religious origin of 
Western ethics can scarcely be dismissed as 
cultural luxury or idle, irrelevant theory. 


Recent Bible Exegesis 


With regard to the roots of Western re- 
ligion, two works may be mentioned which 
were written by leading representatives of 
new religious trends in Protestantism and 
Judaism. Emil Brunner, the Swiss theo- 
logian, once more reveals his close inner 
relationship to Karl Barth’s “dialectical 
theology” in his brief commentary on the 
Epistle to the Romans, Der Rémerbrief 
(Stuttgart, 1948). In his more compre- 
hensive work on the same topic (Bern, 
1919), Barth had broken away radically 
from the Bible interpretation of eighteenth- 
century European enlightenment and that 
of the philosophical idealism of the two 
following centuries. The same breach 


with secularizing religiosity and a return 
to the religious world of the Protestant 
Reformation is marked in Brunner’s work. 
In Judaism, Martin Buber has been for 
more than forty years one of the most in- 
fluential opponents of the older trends of 
rationalistic Bible interpretation inherited 
from the days of the emancipation of Euro- 
pean Jewry in the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries. Like all of his earlier 
writings, Buber’s new work, Der Glaube 
der Propheten (Zurich, 1950), bases its 
analysis of ancient and modern Judaism 
essentially on a mystico-ethical under- 
standing of religious life. It offers an 
especially valuable summary of numerous 
studies on the Old Testament by the author, 
who is now Professor of Social Philosophy 
at the University of Jerusalem. 

Another publication that is the fruit of 
lifelong research in ancient Hebrew re- 
ligion is the voluminous Theologie des Al- 
ten Testaments by the Protestant theolo- 
gian of Erlangen University, Otto 
Procksch. This work, edited posthumously 
by Gerhard v. Rad (Giitersloh, 1950), also 
sees the focus of the theology of the Old 
Testament in the teaching of the Prophets. 
A Roman Catholic commentary on the Old 
and New Testaments that is of interest to 
both the layman and the scholar is Her- 
der’s Bibelkommentar. Publication of its 
volumes on the New Testament has been 
completed with Peter Ketter’s translation 
and interpretation of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, the Epistle of James, the two 
Epistles of Peter, and the Epistle of Jude 
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(Freiburg, 1950). The Russian Ortho- 
dox Church is well represented by Sergei 
Nikolaevich Bulgakov’s commentary on the 
Revelation of St. John (Paris, 1948). 
Bulgakov, a former Russian priest, is not 
so well known as Nikolai Berdiaev, who 
was expelled at the same time from Soviet 
Russia (1922)—Oliver Fielding Clarke 
published in 1950 an Introduction to 
Berdyaev in London—but Bulgakov’s mys- 
tical speculations on the “Sophia” and, in 
fact, his entire work reveal a highly per- 
ceptive religious writer. 

Along with the works of these note- 
worthy Swiss, Israeli, German, and Rus- 
sian authors, there have appeared in the 
last few years a multitude of other Bible 
analyses of which at least a few should be 
listed. The English theologian Richard 
Grenville Heard of Cambridge University 
presents An Introduction to the New Test- 
ament (London, 1950), in which he grants 
that “the Germans have been outstanding 
pioneers” in modern Bible exegesis; but he 
ascribes the equally important merit of 
“sifting” the new German theories espe- 
cially to theologians in England, America, 
and other countries. Sydney Cave, Prin- 
cipal of New College, London, offers in 
The Christian Way (New York, 1949) a 
study of New Testament ethics which ad- 
mits that, objectively interpreted, the 
teaching of Jesus does not provide modern 
man with a ready-made answer to all the 
pressing moral problems of the day. 
Charles Rosenbury Erdman, Professor 
Emeritus of Practical Theology at Prince- 
ton Theological Seminary, has just added to 
his expositions on the Old and New Testa- 
ments a volume entitled The Book of Le- 
viticus (New York, 1951) in which he even 
alludes to the rather dubious claim that the 
inhabitants of the British Isles and the 
United States of America are descendants 
of the “lost . . . Ten Tribes” of Israel. 


As is done very often nowadays, Oswald 
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Thompson Allis in The Unity of Isaiah 
(Philadelphia, 1951) vividly _ protests 
against the far-reaching textual and his- 
torical Bible criticism of the nineteenth and 
early twentieth centuries. In contrast to 
the views which presuppose the existence 
of a “Second Isaiah,’ a “Tritojesaia,” 
or even more authors of that book of the 
Old Testament, Allis wishes to restore the 
traditional belief that it was written en- 
tirely by one prophet alone, who was active 
in the latter part of the eighth century B. C. 

An excellent work by the Harvard theo- 
logian Henry J. Cadbury, The Peril of 
Modernizing Jesus (New York, 1937), 
rightly warned the reader against the 
“peril” of “modernizing” the Bible. The 
large majority of recent English and 
American publications, which uncritically 
follow this trend, are therefore not men- 
tioned here, but analyses of them can be 
found elsewhere. 

In Amos, contribution a Tétude du 
prophétisme (Paris, 1950) the Strasbourg 
theologian André Neher has devoted to 
the first of the great Jewish prophets of the 
eighth century B. C. a scientific analysis 
many times larger than the Biblical text; 
and scarcely less detailed is Sigurd Gran- 
ild’s discussion of the origin of the Book of 
Ezra in his Ezrabogens literaere Genesis 
(Copenhagen, 1949). An especially mi- 
nute analysis of the concept of nefesh 
(soul) in the Old Testament is provided 
by J. H. Becker’s Het Begrip Nefesj in het 
Oude Testament (Amsterdam, 1942), 
while the short treatise called Judisk re- 
ligion i var tid (Stockholm, 1950) by the 
Chief Rabbi of Sweden, Marcus Ehren- 
preis, is extremely brief in its observations 
on the Old Testament and gives, under- 
standably, more space to the characteriza- 
tion of post-Biblical Jewish literature, 

The Department of Philosophy of 
Charles University in Prague published in 
1948 The Day of Yahweh and Some Rele- 
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vant Problems by Ladislav Cerny, which is 
a detailed analysis of an ancient Hebrew 
concept. This phrase, “the Day of the 
Lord,” which was used by several prophets 
of the Old Testament, means, according to 
Cerny, in its original sense no more than 
“a fateful day decreed by Yahweh” (pp. 
79-80); but during the development of 
the ancient religious and secular history of 
the Jews, the term acquired the meaning of 
“the end of all days” and of “the last judg- 
ment.” The orthodox and much-moraliz- 
ing He Graphe kai ho Kosmos by “the 
Greek Messiah” Apostolos Makrakeés ap- 
peared in Athens in 1905 but only became 
accessible recently in an English translation 
under the title The Bible and the World 
(Chicago, 1950). 

The question whether Jesus’ teaching is 
Communistic—as is maintained by a large 
body of socialistic literature—is taken up 
in Franz Meffert’s Der “Kommunismus” 
Jesu und der Kirchen-vaéter (Miimnchen- 
Gladbach, 1922) and is vigorously an- 
swered in the negative. With its refer- 
ences to Andrew Carnegie and its detailed 
discussion of an important controversial 
topic, this volume is certainly of interest 
to adherents as well as critics of Meffert’s 
theses. The author emphasizes that the 
Gospels’ concern for the salvation of the 
soul overshadows every interest in problems 
of secular wealth; and he rightly rejects 
Karl Kautsky’s thesis that the Gospel ac- 
cording to Saint Matthew was written some 
decades later than Luke and therefore that 
this allegedly later text represents a toning 
down of the social radicalism of Luke 
6: 20-21 which blesses “the poor” in con- 
trast to Matthew 5: 3, which speaks of 
the “poor in spirit.” Kautsky suspected 
the Matthew passage to be a later version 
which was worded thus in order “not to 
offend the rich Christians who had mean- 
while taken an interest in Christian teach- 


ings.” Meffert urges that “poor” in the 
New Testament is not a “social” but an 
“ethical” concept and that the parable of 
the “young man of great possessions” 
(Matthew 19: 16) does not contain any 
condemnation of wealth but points only 
to the moral danger and temptations con- 
nected with the possession of large ma- 
terial means. 

Another comparatively belated acquisi- 
tion is of a rather different type: Kurt 
Sternberg’s very abstract Philosophische 
Probleme im biblischen und apokryphen 
Schrifttum der Juden (Berlin, 1938). In 
this rather rare work, published just before 
the full-scale persecution of Jews began in 
Nazi Germany, Sternberg, one of the nu- 
merous victims of that regime, undertook a 
philosophical interpretation of Old Testa- 
ment ideas by the use of Kantian and neo- 
Kantian concepts—a continuation of at- 
tempts that have been made in this direc- 
tion especially since the beginning of the 
twentieth century by Hermann Cohen and 
Richard Hénigswald. Thus, according to 
Sternberg, the first chapter of Genesis 
illustrates by its description of the creation 
the meaning of the Kantian “absolutely 
free will”; and the love of one’s neighbor 
in Leviticus 19: 18 means essentially a 
rational duty in the sense of Kantian ethics 


and not “inclination,” 


or emotional sym- 
pathy. 

Finally, an equally bold piece of Bible 
exegesis is Walter Brécker’s essay “Der 
Mythos vom Baum der Erkenntnis” which, 
however, is conceived in a philosophical 
mood very alien to that of Sternberg. In 
Anteile (Frankfurt am Main, 1950), a 
Festschrift in honor of Martin Heidegger 
on the occasion of his sixtieth birthday, 
Broécker, a professor at Rostock Univer- 
sity, interprets the myth of the lost paradise 
(Genesis 2:8 — 3:24) in the light of 
Heidegger’s Sein und Zeit (Halle, 1935). 
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This “most important myth of all times” 
confirms, according to Broécker, one of the 
basic teachings of Heidegger’s metaphysics: 
to know about his death is no punishment 
that man has to undergo; it is the price his 
finite nature necessarily has to pay for his 
spiritual existence, that is, for his eating 
from the Tree of Knowledge. 


Ethics 


Turning from the origin of ethical be- 
liefs of Western civilization to the most 
recent ethical thought itself, we are able 
to report, even in the literature of the last 
few years, practically every conceivable 
shade of philosophical opinion from re- 
ligious and metaphysical absolutism on the 
one hand to ethical materialism on the 
other. 

Nikolai Onufrievich Losskii’s Des condi- 
tions de la morale absolue (Neuchatel, 
1948) certainly offers a very instructive ex- 
ample of modern “theonomic” ethics. Up 
to this time, the work has appeared only in 
this French translation made by S. Jan- 
kélévitch from the unpublished Russian 
text. In it the well-known Russian phil- 
osopher tries to show that no type of posi- 
tivistic or naturalistic hedonism, eudaemon- 
ism, biologism, or evolutionism can supply 
an adequate answer to any ethical ques- 
tion. Only the concept of an ideal of abso- 
lute perfection, the concept of God, can, in 
his opinion, point the way to the under- 
standing of the moral problem of man. 
Rabindranath Tagore’s Man, a collection 
of his lectures delivered at Andhra Univer- 
sity (Allahabad, 1946), indicates that he 
shares these views to a large extent, al- 
though his idea of “God” (p. 65), the 
“ideal” (p. 4), the “universal Being” (p. 
5), is essentially moulded by ancient Indian 
wisdom and is characterized by numerous 
references to the Upanishads, the Bhagav- 


adgita, and the Rigveda. Benoy Gopal 


Ray’s The Philosophy of Rabindranath 
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Tagore (Bombay, 1949) rightly emphasizes 
that “the finite individuals” play a major 
part in Tagore’s thought and poetry (p. 
27). But Ray, too, thinks that Tagore’s 
persistent religious and metaphysical ref- 
erence to “the Infinite” and “the Absolute” 
is most significant. 

Numerous textbooks on_ theological 
ethics naturally adopt a similar pattern of 
ethical argument, though they support 
it with other and generally more dogmatic 
beliefs in the characteristics of absolute, 
divine reality. During the last few weeks 
of his life, the Protestant theologian Rudolf 
Otto of Marburg University expressed the 
same basic religious and ethical opinion in 
his treatise, Freiheit und Notwendigkeit 
(Tiibingen, 1940). In an appraisal of 
Nicolai Hartmann’s Ethik (Berlin, 1926), 
Otto emphasizes that all secular values can 
and should be understood, so to speak, only 
as “prolongations of the eternal, divine 
value into the world” (p. 18). 

But, strangely enough, not only religious 
existentialists such as Kierkegaard but even 
existentialist atheists such as Jean Paul 
Sartre remain moral absolutists in a very 
important respect. This is evident in a 
considerable number of the most recent 
expositions of existentialism. The impact 
of this philosophical movement on contem- 
porary thought may have begun to diminish 
but certainly not the literature about the 
movement. 

In Die Existenzdialektik von Séren 
Kierkegaard (Zollikon-Zurich, 1950)—a 
work which received the prize of the 
Copenhagen Kierkegaard Society—Her- 
mann Diem stresses the fact that the entire 
teaching and the still very influential ethics 
of the Danish inaugurator of modern exist- 
entialism are necessarily related to author- 
itative, absolutist pronouncements of the 
Church (p. 94). Leo Gabriel’s Existenz- 
philosophie von Kierkegaard bis Sartre 
(Vienna, 1951) likewise points to the 
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varied absolutist character of the ethics of 
Kierkegaard, Heidegger, Jaspers, and Sar- 
tre (see for example pp. 14, 156) ; and the 
same applies to Hans Heinz Holz’s Jean 
Paul Sartre (Meisenheim, 1951). Holz 
speaks, in a special chapter called “Free 
Will and Morality,” of “absolute Bind- 
ungen” of free existence even in Sartre’s 
atheistic ethics. 

In a different vein, José Gaos rightly em- 
phasizes in his Introduccién a El ser y el 
tiempo de Martin Heidegger (Mexico, 
1951) the point that the central concept of 
Heidegger’s “call of conscience” is strictly 
to be distinguished from any relativistic 
empirical observations on daily experiences 
of moral conscience. Heidegger’s concept 
is meant to be a far more basic phenome- 
non that speaks with absolute authority; it 
imposes absolute demands without pre- 
scribing any fixed moral rules, and it is be- 
lieved to challenge, exactly in this way, 
the specific “possibilities” of every individ- 
ual existence. Georges Gusdorf’s Traité 
de lexistence morale (Paris, 1949) ascribes 
an absolute value to the “kindness of heart” 
which creates peace and a “living order” 
in the self and outside it without being 
committed to any rigid ethical formula 
(see for example pp. 398-9). 

The middle-of-the-road philosophy be- 
tween ethical absolutism and empiricism 
is held by scholars such as Albert Schweit- 
zer, René Le Senne, and Louis Lavelle. 
In El existencialismo, sus fuentes y direc- 
ciones (Mexico, 1951), Francisco Larroyo 
counts even Le Senne and Lavelle among 
the existentialists; but he and others are 
able to do so only with definite qualifica- 
tions. 

Schweitzer’s ethics naturally forms the 
core of two anthologies of his works, an 
English one, The Wit and Wisdom of AI- 
bert Schweitzer, edited by Charles R. Joy 
(Boston, 1949), which exists also in a 
French version of 1950, and a German edi- 


tion by Rudolf Grabs, Sinngebung des Leb- 
ens; aus Geist und Gedankenwelt Albert 
Schweitzers (Hamburg, 1950). Through- 
out Schweitzer’s moral thought, the relig- 
ious emphasis on “the infinite,” “the 
absolute,” “the universal spirit” is 
maintained; but his teaching on the high- 
est ethical duty, the respect for all life, 
tries, at the same time, to have proper 
regard for empirical observations on life. 
A somewhat similar characteristic applies 
to René Le Senne’s Traité de morale 
générale (Paris, 1942) now analyzed, along 
with other works of the same author, by 
Jean Paumen in Le Spiritualisme exist- 
entiel de René Le Senne (Stockel-Brus- 
sels, 1949). As Paumen points out, in Le 
Senne’s ethics “the absolute (whether one 
calls it absolute value . . . or God)” does 
not simply rule over the hierarchy of values 
but it “burns in the heart” of all of them 
(p. 53) and is experienced with them. 
Therefore the mere empiricist errs in his 
approach to ethics when he ignores the ab- 
solute in favor of objective empirical phe- 
nomena; while the intuitive existentialist 
errs when he ignores the given objectivity 
of essences in favor of the subjective exist- 
ence and its absolute value embodied in 
other values (see for example p. 18). 
Again, in a similar manner, though in dif- 
fering formulas, Louis Lavelle speaks in 
Théorie générale dela valeur (Paris, 1951), 
which is volume I of his Traité des valeurs, 
of value as an interest; but value is to him 
only that absolute “supreme interest on 
which I can base my existence” (p. 22). 
He urges, therefore, that value must be 
considered the “revelation of the absolute” 
or “the union of the relative with the ab- 
solute” (p. 258)—a union in which obvi- 
ously the absolute has the primacy—but 
the relative experience, too, must be fully 
taken into account. 

Two very influential English works, how- 
ever, which appeared recently in new edi- 
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tions, have clearly abandoned the reference 
to the absolute in their ethical thought. 
They are the General Theory of Value 
(Cambridge, 1950) by the retired Harvard 
philosopher Ralph Barton Perry, and Five 
Types of Ethical Theory (London, 1950) 
by the retired Cambridge professor C. D. 
Broad. According to Perry, the greatest 
moral good can be nothing but “the object 
of an all-inclusive and harmonious system 
of interests”; and interests are to be char- 
acterized in exclusively empirical terms 
without any reference to the controversial 
concepts of the nature of an absolute meta- 
physical reality. According to Broad, the 
“ethical rightness” of an act is ‘ 
tion . . . of its utility . 


‘a func- 
. and its fitting- 
ness’; and both the fittingness and utility 
of the act are thought to be strictly em- 
pirical, observable data. Thus, meta- 
physical speculation and religious beliefs 
are intentionally excluded in the ethical 
teaching of Broad as well as Perry. 
Another recent acquisition is an undated 
Danish work by Carl Jérgensen entitled 
Two Commandments, which was published 
in English in Copenhagen and represents 
another rather different type of anti- 
metaphysical and secular ethics. It offers 
a revival of ethical formalism once cham- 
pioned by such thinkers as William Wol- 
laston and Immanuel Kant. The two 
basic ethical laws which are “purely de- 
scriptive and ascertaining” within the field 
of common experience are, in Jgrgensen’s 
opinion, the following: (1) A man acts 
immorally when, on the basis of his personal 
evaluation, he finds a certain mode of 
action right and yets acts differently him- 
self; and (2) when, on the basis of his per- 
sonal evaluation, a man finds a certain 
mode of action objectionable, it is immoral 
if he himself acts in the same way. These 
general “propositions,” free from any con- 
crete ethical commitments, Jgrgensen 
thinks, cannot be denied or contested and 
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on them he therefore builds up twelve im- 
peratives concerning ethical community 
life; but certainly the more concrete these 
imperatives are, the less universal validity 
can be attributed to them. 

A third type of contemporary ethics 
which is even more decidedly secular can 
perhaps best be characterized by Charles 
L. Mayer’s Matérialisme  progresstste 
(Paris, 1947) and similar works by the 
same author. To Mayer, thought is only 
a spark flaring up in matter (p. 7, Avant 
propos) ; but the concept of a moral ideal 
is, nevertheless, of basic importance to 
him. “Man is only a shadow that passes; 
he does not leave any other trace than 
that which remains of his work” (p. 176). 
Therefore, the “progress” of man (his in- 
tellectual achievements) provides, ac- 
cording to this progressive materialism, the 
essential standard of moral value. Mayer 
insists that the materialistic ethics of Marx- 
ism has served to accomplish miracles in 
the direction of human progress in Russia 
(p. 174) ; but he does not wish Russian au- 
thoritarianism imposed on more advanced 
nations of “good individualists” (p. 175). 

The ethics of orthodox Marxist mate- 
rialism itself, however, can scarcely be con- 
sidered contemporary ethics. A recent ex- 
position on the subject, such as Professor 
Roger Garaudy’s Le Communisme et la 
morale (Paris, 1945), therefore needs no 
further characterization. The Library has 
an Italian translation of 1950 and a Span- 
ish edition (Montevideo, 1947) as well as 
the French edition of this work. It also has 
the author’s Le Communisme et la renais- 
sance de la culture frangaise (Paris, 1945), 
together with a Spanish translation (Mon- 
tevideo, 1947), and a copy of his Gram- 
maire de la liberté (Paris, 1950), the ethi- 
cal argument of which runs along similar 
lines. 

Davin BAUMGARDT 
Consultant in Philosophy 
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Slavica 


HE report on Slavic accessions has 

been prepared by two members of 

the Reference Department of the 
Library. Mr. James J. Vulfson, Evalua- 
tion and Selection Officer of the Air Infor- 
mation Division, reports on Russian acces- 
sions exclusively; and Dr. Paul L. Horecky, 
U. S. S. R. and East European Research 
Analyst of the Slavic Division, reports on 
material received from, or pertaining to, 
other Slavic countries. 


Soviet Union 


During the fiscal year 1951 Russian ac- 
cessions totaled approximately 28,000 
pieces as compared with 21,300 for the 
preceding fiscal year. While the total for 
material received through exchange chan- 
nels (8,067) dropped slightly from 8,145, 
the figure of 19,950 for material purchased 
represents a large increase over the 13,180 
of the previous year. The complete lack 
of information on the total output of the 
Soviet publishing houses makes it almost 
impossible to determine what percentage 
has been acquired by the Library, but on 
the basis of available bits of information, 
the estimate has been advanced that it is 
30 to 35 percent. 

About 245 periodical titles are currently 
received, of which 57 (the highest number 
in a single field) are devoted to science. 
The daily press is represented by about 25 
titles received currently. Since the Li- 
brary’s Monthly List of Russian Acces- 


sions* lists all periodicals received with 
their tables of contents, and since The 
Current Digest of the Soviet Press, pub- 
lished by the Joint Committee on Slavic 
Studies of the American Council of 
Learned Socicties, extracts the more im- 
portant articles from the daily Soviet pub- 
lications and periodicals, a detailed de- 
scription of these classes has been omitted. 
In addition, accessions in certain fields 
such as law, music, agriculture, and medi- 
cine are omitted in this article. They are 
more properly covered by the specialized 
divisions under the jurisdiction of the 
Library of Congress or other Government 
agencies. 

In view of the physical bulk of the ma- 
terials, this review can only be a sampling 
of the more interesting books in each of the 
different classes.2 Readers seeking addi- 
tional information are referred to the 
Monthly List of Russian Accessions. 


SocIAL AND Po.itTicAL SCIENCES 


A relatively high proportion of publica- 
tions in the social sciences and economics is 
devoted to the technical study of industrial 
and agricultural organization. However, 
factual research continues to be subordi- 
nated in this type of publication to Com- 


* Obtainable from the Superintendent of Doc- 
uments, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

* Unless otherwise stated, the publications 
mentioned in the section on the Soviet Union 
were published in Moscow. 
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munist propaganda. The theme is usually 
the same: the cultural and economic prog- 
ress of the U. S. S. R. and its satellites is 
highly praised, and the “imperialistic” aspi- 
rations of Western countries as loudly 
decried. 

The disparagement of the economic leg- 
acy inherited from Tsarist Russia is evi- 
dent in the following books. P. A. Khro- 
mov’s Ekonomicheskoe razvitie Rossi v 
XIX-XX vekakh, 1800-1917 (The Eco- 
nomic Development of Russia in the Nine- 
teenth and Twentieth Centuries, 1800- 
1917), 1950, points out the backwardness 
of the pre-Revolutionary national economy 
during the periods of serfdom, and of in- 
dustrial and monopolistic capitalism. 
Mariia K. Rozhkova’s thesis in Ekonomi- 
cheskaia politika tsarskogo pravitel’stva na 
Srednem Vostoke vo vtoroi chetverti XIX 
veka i russkaia burzhuaziia (Economic 
Policy of the Tsarist Government in the 
Middle East in the Second Quarter of the 
Nineteenth Century and the Russian 
Jourgeoisie), 1949, is that the Russian Im- 
perial Government attempted to exploit 
Transcaucasia, Kazakhstan, Central Asia, 
Tran, and Western China in the interests of 
the Russian bourgeoisie. The historical 
background of the Soviet planned economy 
is described in I. A. Gladkov’s Ocherki 
stroitel’stva sovetskogo planovogo khoztai- 
stva v 1917-1918 g. (Essays on the De- 
velopment of the Soviet Planned Economy 
in 1917-1918), published under the au- 
spices of the Institute of Economics of the 
Academy of Sciences of the U. S. S. R.? in 
1950. Gladkov restates Lenin’s theories 
on the organization and structure of the 
national economy during the first stage of 
the Communist regime (1917-18) along 
conventional party lines. The much-dis- 


* All additional references to the Academy of 
Sciences in this report refer to the Russian Acad- 
emy in Moscow. 
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cussed and considerably publicized Soviet 
kolkhoz economy practiced in the Chu 
River Valley of the Kirghiz S. S. R. is de- 
scribed by S. S. Sergeev in Rasshirennoe 
vosproizvodstvo i nakoplenie v kolkhozakh 
Chuiskoi doliny (Expanded Reproduction 
and Storage in the Kolkhozes of the Chu 
Valley), 1950. According to Soviet econ- 
omists, this agricultural region was ex- 
ploited as a colony before the Revolution. 
Sergeev treats in great detail the five-year 
period 1935-40 when this economy was 
reconstructed by Soviet standards. 

A manual by Enokh IA. Bregel’, Denezh- 
noe obrashchenie i kredit kapitalistiches- 
kikh gosudarstv (Money Circulation and 
Credit of Capitalistic Governments) , 1950, 
was unfavorably reviewed by Sovetskaia 
kniga, the leading Soviet bibliographical 
magazine. The reviewer criticized the au- 
thor for, among other things, not using cer- 
tain appropriate quotations from Stalin 
and Lenin, and for not pointing out the 
“exploitation of colonial people connected 
with the economic expansion of the capi- 
talistic plunderers in the development of 
the monetary credit system” in England 
and the United States. In the same field 
Gosfinizdat has also published Nikolai N. 
Liubimov’s Mezhdunarodnyi  kapitalis- 
ticheskit kredit—orudie imperialisticheskoi 
agresstt (International Capitalistic Credit 
as a Weapon of Imperialistic Aggression) , 
1950, which contains a biased analysis of 
international financial relations and con- 
cludes with the “unveiling” of the Mar- 
shall Plan. This Plan is the subject of 
M. V. Lavrichenko’s “Plan Marshalla” i 
razorenie sel’skogo khoziaistua Zapadnot 
Evropy (The Marshall Plan and the Ruin 
of the Rural Economy in Western Europe), 
1950. The author attempts to demonstrate 
that the “nefarious” effect of the Marshall 
Plan is not confined to Western Europe, 
but that it extends even to small farming in 
the United States. A Soviet reviewer 
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blames the author for not showing suffi- 
ciently the increasing controversies be- 
tween the United States and the “Marshall- 
ized countries”; for example, on problems 
of international trade. IA. A. Kronrod’s 
Ukreplenie denezhnogo obrashchentia v 
SSSR, infliatsiia v stranakh kapitalizma 
(Strengthening of Money Circulation in 
the U. S. S. R., Inflation in Capitalistic 
Countries) , 1950, describes approvingly the 
1947 monetary reform of the U. S. S. R. 
The benefits accruing to the Russian worker 
by the forced devaluation of the ruble are 
contrasted with the iniquitous results of the 
artificial inflation of the Western world. 
The financial and credit structure of Soviet 
trade is described in A. D. Makarov’s 
Finansirovanie 1 kreditovanie sovetskoi 
torgovli, 1950. 

V. P. Potapov’s Kommercheskaia eks- 
ploatatsiia zheleznykh dorog SSSR (Com- 
mercial Exploitation of Railroads of the 
U.S. S. R.), 1950, is written as a textbook 
for students of economics. 

A considerable number of Soviet publi- 
cations are devoted to the economy of sat- 
ellite countries. Among these are: Plani- 
rovanie narodnogo khoziaistva Pol’shi 
(The Planning of the National Economy 
of Poland), 1950; P. Maachkha’s Albaniia 
na puti k sotsializmu (Albania on the Road 
to Socialism), 1950; Planirovanie narod- 
nogo khoziaistva Vengrii (The Planning 
of the National Economy of Hungary), 
1950, a collection of Hungarian materials 
translated into Russian, in which the prin- 
ciples of the first Hungarian Five-Year 
Plan are outlined; and A. Stekol’nikov’s V 
novoi Bolgarii (In New Bulgaria), 1951. 

With the appearance of the second vol- 
ume of the Diplomaticheskii slovar’, 1950, 
the publication of this diplomatic encyclo- 
pedia is completed. Both volumes of the 
work, the first of which was published in 
1948, contain information on_ political 
events and official explanations of terms 


in the fields of diplomacy and international 
law. 


HIstTory 


In line with the new nationalistic inter- 
est in the beginnings of the Russian state, 
scholars and publishing agencies have zeal- 
ously engaged in the reconstruction of 
archives and old chronicles, and in their 
analysis in the light of currently accepted 
dogmas of historical, economic, and lin- 
guistic development. The Institute of His- 
tory of the Academy of Sciences has re- 
leased Professor Mikhail D. Priselkov’s 
reconstruction of the old chronicle known 
as the Troitskaia letopis’, which brings the 
historical chronicles up to 1408. The orig- 
inal was lost in the Moscow Fire of 1812, 
in which students of history will remember 
the manuscript of the Slovo o polku 
Igoreve (Tale of the Host of Igor) was also 
destroyed. Since the previously available 
primary sources, the Ipat’evskaia letopis’ 
and the Lavrent’evskaia letopis’ extend only 
to 1292 and 1305, the importance of the 
Troitskaia letopis’ is obvious. The Insti- 
tute has also given further impetus to the 
study of Russian economic history by pub- 
lishing the Tamozhennye knigi Moskouvs- 
kogo gosudarstva XVII veka (Customs 
Register of the Moscow State in the Seven- 
teenth Century), 1950. This is the first 
of a series reflecting the commercial activi- 
ties of the historical cities of Ustiug Velikii, 
Sol’vychegodsk, and Tot’ma along the 
“Northern Sea Route” during the years 
1633-36. The first volume contains six 
customs books and this, with the two 
volumes announced for future publication, 
will represent one-sixth of the total archival 
customs material relating to these seven- 
teenth-century cities. The Institute also 
published in 1950 the second volume of the 
series Materialy po istort krestianskot 
promyshlennosti (Materials on the History 
of Peasant Industry) dealing with the his- 
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tory of the textile industry in the Moscow 
province in the eighteenth and beginning 
of the nineteenth centuries. 

Pavel I. Lopatin’s Moskva; ocherki iz 
istorit velikogo goroda (Moscow; Sketches 
from the History of the Great City), 1947, 
was presumably the forerunner of a more 
comprehensive history of Moscow which is 
expected to comprise three volumes. 

The second volume of the Institute’s 
Istoriia kul’tury drevnei Rust, obshchest- 
vennyi stroi i dukhounaia kul’tura (History 
of the Culture of Ancient Russia; Social 
Structure and Spiritual Culture), 1951, is 
edited by B. D. Grekov and M. I. Tamo- 
nova. 

Serafim V. TUshkov’s Russkaia pravda 
(Russian Rights), 1950, treats the origin, 
sources, and meanings of the Russkaia 
pravda, an early chronicle of Kievan Rus- 
sia which encompasses law from the ninth 
to the twelfth century. The book points 
out an aspect of Russian law sources which 
was inadequately mentioned by earlier 
analysts and students of this important old 
Russian source. 

There have been no significant new ap- 
praisals of the general history of the 
U.S. S. R. as an entity. L. P. Bushchik’s 
Istoriia SSSR (History of the U.S. S.R.), 
1951, is a manual for secondary-school 
teachers. Regional histories worthy of 
mention are I. Shaskol’skii’s Shvedskaia 
interventsiia v Karelii v nachale XVII 
veka (Swedish Intervention in Karelia in 
the Beginning of the Seventeenth Cen- 
tury), Petrozavodsk, 1950, and Sergei V. 
Kiselev’s Drevniaia istortia IUzhnoi Sibin 
(Ancient History of Southern Siberia), 
1951. O. V. Ionova has incorporated her 
study of the history of the Iakut people in 
the first half of the seventeenth century 
into Iz istorii iakutskogo naroda, 1945. 
The historiography of the Decembrist 
movement has received an important con- 
tribution in the Vosstanie 14 dekabria 1825 
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g. (The Uprising of December 14, 1825), 
1951, by the well-known Soviet historian 
Militsa V. Nechkina. Students of the pe- 
riod will be particularly grateful for the 
extensive documentation. Of significance 
for the study of the formative years of the 
Communist Party doctrine is the collection 
of articles entitled Leninskaia “Iskra” 
(Lenin’s Iskra), 1950, which discusses the 
periodical published by Lenin during his 
exile in 1900-3. The Soviet historian per- 
haps best known to the Western world, 
Evgenii Viktorovich Tarle, is the subject of 
a bio-bibliographic study bearing his name, 
which was issued in 1949 by the Academy 
of Sciences. Further additions to the 
Russian historical accessions are Nikolai A. 
Mashkin’s Istoriia drevnego Rima (His- 
tory of Ancient Rome), 1950, which is used 
as a university text, and Robert I. Vipper’s 
Istoriia srednikh vekov (History of the 
Middle Ages), 1950. 

A manifest attack on the Western school 
of thought is led in M. A. Alpatov’s 
Reaktsionnaia istoriografiia na _ sluzhbe 
podzhigatelei voiny (Reactionary His- 
toriography in the Service of Warmongers) , 
1951, in which the author accuses Western 
scholars of falsifying history. 

The reasons for the complete absence 
among the Russian accessions of Soviet 
works on the history of the Americas can 
be found in an article which appeared in 
the Soviet monthly periodical Voprosy 
istorti (Problems of History), published by 
the Institute of History of the Academy of 
Sciences, in which the Institute is self- 
critical and points out that insufficient 
attention has been devoted in its plan of 
projects to the study of the United States, 
Canada, and Latin America. 


GEOGRAPHY AND GEOLOGY 


Of interest to the historian of geography 
are the recent reissues of a number of 
the accounts written by early Russian 
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explorers. 
(The Nine-year Wandering), written by 
Filipp Efremov almost 170 years ago to 
describe the adventures of a Russian army 


sergeant in Central Asia, India, and Eng- 


land, was reprinted in 1950. Ivan F. 
Kruzenshtern’s Puteshestvie vokrug sveta 
(Voyage around the World), originally 
published in 1809-13 and long a biblio- 
graphical rarity, was also reprinted in 1950. 
The new edition does not exactly reproduce 
the original, but it does contain the author’s 
account of his discoveries in the Pacific 
Islands, and adds some needed biographi- 
cal data. Also, Puteshestvie za tri moria 
Afanasiia Nikitina (Voyage of Afanasii 
Nikitin beyond the Three Seas) , 1949, has 
been written by M. Vitashevskaia to popu- 
larize the historical-geographical values of 
Nikitin’s memoirs, describing his travels to 
Persia and India around 1466, which long 
ago received recognition as a notable piece 
of early Russian literature. 

The Russian Navy’s extensive work in 
geographic exploration during the early 
nineteenth century is vividly described in 
Aleksei P. Lazarev’s Zapiski o plavanii 
voennogo shliupa “Blagonamerennyi” 
(Notes on the Voyages of the Ship Blagon- 
amerennyt), 1950. Kamchatka is the sub- 
ject of two new publications. The first of 
these is Stepan P. Krasheninnikov’s Opi- 
sanie zemli Kamchatki (Description of 
Kamchatka), 1949, which was originally 
published in 1755 and reprinted in 1786 
and 1816. The new edition arranged by 
the Institute of Geography of the Academy 
of Sciences includes some manuscript ma- 
terial originating with the Kamchatka ex- 
ploration of 1737-42. The Glavsevmorput 
(The Main Administration of Northern 
Sea Routes) by its publication of Vasilii 
M. Golovnin’s Sochineniia (Works) , 1949, 
has revived the memory of this Russian 
naval officer who explored Kamchatka in 
1809-11 and later charted the Kurile 


Islands. The Puteshestvie v Mongoliiu 
(Journey to Mongolia), published in 1949 
by Geografgiz (Geographical Publishing 
House), describes Petr K. Kozlov’s expedi- 
tion to Central Asia conducted around the 
turn of the century. 

There has been a sharply marked de- 
crease in the number of books received on 
Arctic exploration. Ivan T. Spirin’s Po- 
korenie severnogo poliusa (The Conquest 
of the North Pole), 1950, is perhaps the 
most interesting in this category. Ekspedi- 
tstta na samolete “SSSR-N-169” v raion 
“poliusa nedostupnosti’ (Expedition by 
Plane SSSR-N-169 into the Region of the 
“Tnaccessible Pole”), 1946, records the re- 
sults of scientific observations made during 
the expedition of that year. A. N. So- 
lianik’s Chetyre pokhoda v Antarktiku 
(Four Expeditions to the Antarctic) , 1950, 
is the stenographic record of a lecture. Re- 
gional studies are represented by a second 
edition of S. N. Riazantsev’s Kirgiziia, pub- 
lished in 1951 by the Institute of Geography 
of the Academy of Sciences, and by a few 
pamphlets giving geographical descriptions 
of cities. D. A. Chumichev’s Stalinabad, 
1950, is typical of the latter group. The 
new “people’s republics” of Eastern Europe 
are described in books like F. T. Konstan- 
tinov’s Bolgariia, 1950, and P. I. Glusha- 
kov’s Pol’sha, 1949. 

In 1950 Nikolai N. Baranskii’s stand- 
ard textbook, Ekonomicheskaia geografiia 
SSSR (Economic Geography of the U. S. 
S. R.), reached its eleventh edition. This 
new revision contains additional informa- 
tion on recent construction and the appli- 
cation of the “Stalin plan of transforma- 
tion of nature” to steppe, forest, and forest- 
steppe areas. M. P. Petrov in his Podvizh- 
nye peski pustyn’ sotuza SSSR i bor’ba s 
nimi (Shifting Desert Sands in the U. S. 
S. R. and the Struggle against Them), 
1950, analyzes the geological and geo- 
morphological problems of irrigation and 
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road construction in the shifting sands of 
Central Asian deserts. The Gosgeolizdat 
(State Geological Publishing House) has 
filled a gap in Russian textbook literature in 
geology and hydrography by the publica- 
tion of the comprehensive text Geokhimiua, 
1950. The same publishing house has also 


released the two-volume manuals: Inzhe- 
nerno-geologicheskie issledovantia dlia gi- 
droenergeticheskogo stroitel’stva (Engi- 
neering-Geological Survey for Hydropower 
Construction), 1950, and Spravochnik 
puteshestvennika i kraeveda (Handbook 
for Explorers and Field Workers) , 2 vols., 
1949-50. A. I. Chebotarev addresses his 
Gidrologiia sushii rechnoi stok (Hydrology 
of Land and River Drainage) , Leningrad, 
1950, to students and technicians in the 
field of hydrology. Mikhail M. Filatov’s 
Geografiia pochu SSSR (Geography of the 
Soils of the U. S. S. R.), 1945, is based on 
lectures by the author. Students of eco- 
nomic organization, as well as students of 
geography, will be interested in the uni- 
versity textbook on the geographic distribu- 
tion of Soviet industry entitled Geografiia 
promyshlennosti SSSR, 1950, by Petr N. 
Stepanov. 

The collection of articles by various 
authors under the title Burzhuaznaia geog- 
raftia na sluzhbe amerikanskogo imperia- 
lizma (Bourgeois Geography in the Service 
of American Imperialism) , 1951, published 
by the Institute of Geography and edited 
by A. A. Grigor’ev and N. F. Ianitskii, con- 
demns the bourgeois objectivity of Western 
geography. A more factual work is A. D. 
Gozhev’s physical-geographical description 
of South America in ]Uzhnaia Amerika, 
1948. 

The noted authority in the field of geol- 
ogy and Arctic exploration, and curator at 
the Carnegie Museum, the late Innokenty 
Pavlovich Tolmachev, has bequeathed his 
collection of Russian books and periodicals 
to the Library of Congress. The collec- 
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tion, largely devoted to regional geological 
studies of East Siberia and the Arctic Re- 
gions, contains a great number of reprints 
with the autographs of such eminent scien- 
tists as Levinson-Lessing and Fersman, 
which add considerably to the value of the 
gift. 


MATHEMATICS 


The publication of Matematika v SSSR 
za tridtsat’ let, 1917-1947 (Mathematics in 
the U. S. S. R. for Thirty Years, 1917- 
1947), 1948, affords an opportunity for an 
over-all examination of the Russian con- 
tribution to the science of mathematics 
during this period. In addition to a very 
rich bibliography, this 1,044-page work in- 
cludes a reprinting of the most significant 
articles in mathematical literature pub- 
lished since the October Revolution. The 
publication of the complete works of the 
non-Euclidean geometer Nikolai Ivanovich 
Lobachevskii in Polnoe sobranie sochinenii 
(Complete Collection of Works), 4 vols., 
1946-51, is another aspect of the Soviet- 
Russian preoccupation with the great men 
of the past. The third volume, 1951, of 
the collected works contains chapters on 
imaginary geometry, the application of 
imaginary geometry to some integrals, and 
pangeometry. Scientific works developing 
or explaining Lobachevskii’s contribution 
include A. P. Kotel’nikov’s Nekotorye 
primeneniia idei Lobachevskogo v mekha- 
nike i fizike (Certain Applications of 
Lobachevskii’s Ideas to Mechanics and 
Physics), 1950; N. M. Nestorovich’s 
Geometricheskie postroenitia v_ ploskosti 
Lobachevskogo s 423 zadachami (Geo- 
metrical Structures in Lobachevskii’s Plane 
with 423 Problems), 1951; and the pam- 
phlet by S. A. IAnovskaia entitled Pere- 
dovye idet N. I. Lobachevskogo—orudie 
bor’by protiv idealizma v_ matematike 
(Progressive Ideas of Lobachevskii, Weap- 
on against Idealism in Mathematics) , 1950. 
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Of the recent acquisitions in the field of 
calculus, N. P. Bekua’s Sistemy singuliar- 
nykh integral’nykh uravneni i nekotorye 
oranichnye zadachi (Systems of Singular 
Integral Equations and Certain Boundary 
Problems), 1950, should be mentioned. 
Calculus as applied to physics and physical 
mathematics is treated by Sh. E. Mike- 
ladze in Novye metody integrirovaniia dif- 
terentsial’nykh uravnenii i ikh prilozheniia 
k zadacham teorii uprugosti (New Methods 
of Integrating Differential Equations and 
Their Application to Problems of the Elas- 
ticity Theory), 1951, and by Nikolai I. 
Muskhelishvili in Singuliarnye integral’nye 
uravneniia; granichnye zadachi teori funk- 
tsit i nekotorye ikh prilozhentia k matema- 
ticheskoi fizike (Singular Integral Equa- 
tions; Boundary Problems of the Theory of 
Functions and Their Application to Math- 
ematical Physics), 1946. G. P. Boev’s Te- 
oriia veroiatnosti (Theory of Probability) , 
1950, is a valuable contribution in the field 
of its inquiry and further defines the nature 
of the theory of stochastic processes. 
IAkov S. Dubnov’s Osnovy vektornogo 
ischisleniia (Fundamentals of Vector Anal- 
ysis), 1950, and the second edition of V. P. 
Minorskii’s Vektornaia algebra (Vector Al- 
gebra), 1951, should be singled out for spe- 
cial mention. N. I. Akhiezer’s Elementy 
teorii ellipticheskikh funktsii (Essentials of 
the Theory on Elliptical Functions) , 1948, 
is perhaps the most important contribution 
in the field of analytical geometry. A rel- 
atively young branch of mathematics is 
treated in the joint production of L. V. 
Kantorovich, B. Z. Vulich, and A. G. Pin- 
sker entitled Funktsional’nyi analiz v polu- 
uporiadochennykh prostranstvakh (Func- 
tional Analysis in Semicorrelated Spaces) , 
1950. Two books giving tables of the Bes- 
sel functions also bear a 1950 imprint: 
Tablitsy znachenii funktsii Besselia ot mni- 
mogo argumenta (Tables of the Values of 
the Bessel Function for Imaginary Vari- 


ables), published by the Academy of Sci- 
ences under the editorship of I. M. Vino- 
gradov and N. G. Chetaev, and Tablitsy 
funktsu Besselia Jn(x) tselykh nomerou ot 
0 do 120 (Tables of the Bessel Function 
Jn(x) of Integers from 0 to 120) by V.N. 
Faddeeva. 


ScIENCES 


In discussing scientific publications it is 
important to understand that what is de- 
scribed here as a textbook does not always 
have its equivalent in the textbook familiar 
to American education. At the university 
level in particular, it is not necessarily a 
school manual, but may contain original 
research work and embody the thinking of 
the author and his critical appraisal of 
possible future lines of development in his 
field. 

In the field of chemistry Aleksandr P. 
Vinogradov’s Geokhimiia redkikh i ras- 
seiannykh khimicheskikh elementov v 
pochvakh (Geochemistry of Rare and Dis- 
persed Chemical Elements in the Soil), 
1950, has been distinguished by the award 
of the 1950 First Stalin Prize. Second and 
Third Prizes went to V. V. Korshak’s Sintez 
i issledovanie vysokomolekuliarnykh soedit- 
nenit (Synthesis and Research of High- 
Molecular Compounds), 1949, and Oleg 
A. Alekin’s Obshchaia gidrokhimiia (Gen- 
eral Hydrochemistry), Leningrad, 1948, 
respectively. V.N. Alekseev’s Kurs anali- 
ticheskot khimit (Course of Analytical 
Chemistry) , 3d ed., 1951, and Kurs kach- 
estuennogo khimicheskogo polumikroana- 
liza (A Course of Semimicroqualitative 
Chemical Analysis), 1950, are both man- 
uals for students of science who are not 
specializing in chemistry. The Goskhim- 
izdat (State Publishing House of Chemical 
Literature) has published Nikolai A. 
Tananaev’s Drobnyi analiz (Fractional 
Analysis), 1950, which deals with quali- 
tative reactions and the analysis of inor- 
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ganic compounds by the fractional method 
for the use of laboratory research workers, 
and V. A. Nazarenko and N. S. Poluektov’s 
Polumikrokhimicheskii analiz mineralov 1 
rud (Semimicrochemical Analysis of Min- 
erals and Ores), 1950, to describe the 
methods of semimicroanalysis practiced in 
the field laboratory. Moscow University 
is the publisher of E. N. Vinogradova’s 
Metody opredeleniia kontsentratstt vodo- 
rodnykh ionov (Methods of Determining 
Hydrogen Ion Concentrations), 1950. 

The genetic theories of Michurin con- 
tinue to be a prime subject in Soviet bio- 
logical literature. Two of the more widely 
discussed books published by Sovetskaia 
Nauka are A. I. Vorob’ev’s Osnovy mich- 
urinskoi genetiki (Foundations of Mich- 
urin’s Genetics) , 1950, and N. V. Turbin’s 
Genetika s osnovami selektsii (Genetics 
with Foundations of Selection), 1950. 
Other significant works include N. P. 
Meshkova and S. E. Severin’s Praktikum 
po biokhimii zhivotnykh (Practical Man- 
ual on Biochemistry of Animals), 1950, 
written for the use of advanced students of 
biochemistry, and Olga B. Lepeshinskaia’s 
Proiskhozhdenie kletok iz zhivogo vesh- 
chestva i rol zhivogo veshchestva v orga- 
nizme (Theory of the Origin of Cells from 
Living Matter and the Role of Living Mat- 
ter in an Organism), a 1949 Stalin Prize 
winner in biology, which appeared in 1951 
in a revised edition with a preface by 
T. D. Lysenko. S. V. Zonn’s Gorno- 
lesnye pochvy Severo-zapadnogo Kavkaza 
(Mountainous Forest Soils of Northwest- 
ern Caucasus), 1950, published by the 
Academy of Sciences, is considered by 
Russian reviewers an important contribu- 
tion to soil biology. 

Teoriia zarozhdentia (Theory of Con- 
ception) of Caspar F. Wolff, eighteenth- 
century embryologist, anatomist, and mem- 


ber of the St. Petersburg Academy of 
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Sciences, has been translated from Latin 
into Russian. This volume, published by 
the Academy of Sciences in 1950, con- 
cludes with an article by A. E. Gaisonovich, 
which in translation is entitled “K. F. Vol’f 
and the Teachings of Evolution.” 

Literature on nuclear physics is repre- 
sented by Eduard V. Shpol’skii’s Atom- 
naia fizika (Atomic Physics) , which is used 
as a university textbook. The first volume 
of this work reached a third edition in 
1950. Gostekhizdat, the very active State 
Publishing House of Technical Literature, 
has published other works in this field: A. 
Akhiezer’s Nekotorye voprosy teorii iadra 
(Certain Problems of the Nuclear Theory) , 
1950, which has appeared in a second and 
revised edition, and A. P. Grinberg’s 
Metody uskoreniia zariazhennykh chastits 
(Methods of Acceleration of Charged Par- 
ticles), 1950. The second volume of 
Kurs fiziki (A Course of Physics), pub- 
lished by the Institute of Physics in 1947 
under the editorship of the well-known 
scientist Nikolai B. Papaleksi, is devoted 
exclusively to nuclear physics. 

A number of studies in roentgenology 
published by Gostekhizdat should be men- 
tioned: Konstantin K. Aglintsev’s Dozi- 
metriia toniziruiushchikh izluchenii (Do- 
simetry of Ionizing Radiations) , 1950; A. I. 
Kitaigorodskii’s Rentgenostrukturnyi analiz 
(Roentgenostructural Analysis), 1950; 
E. E. Vainshtein’s Rentgenouskie spektry 
atomou v molekulakh khimicheskikh soedi- 
neniti v splavakh (X-Ray Spectra of Atoms 
in Molecules of Chemical Compounds and 
in Alloys), 1950; and I. V. Poroikov’s 
Rentgenometriia (Roentgenometry) , 1950. 
Mention of V. M. Chulanovskii’s Vvedenie 
v molekuliarnyi spektral’nyi analiz (Intro- 
duction to Molecular Spectral Analysis) , 
Leningrad, 1950, is relevant in this con- 
nection. 


The Gostekhizdat publication of A. M. 
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Bonch-Bruevich’s Primenenie elektronnykh 
lamp v eksperimental’noi fizike (Use of 
Electronic Tubes in Experimental Physics) , 
1950, is probably the first Russian study of 
this development in electronics. Similarly, 
the revision of a course of lectures given by 
S. P. Strelkov at the Moscow University as 
Vvedenie v teoriiu kolebanii (An Intro- 
duction to the Theory of Vibrations), 
1950, appears to be the first comprehensive 
Russian manual in this field. 

Il’ia S. Stekol’nikov completely revised 
the first edition of his work Elektronnyi 
ostsillograf in 1949 to give further detailed 
data on the use of the electron oscillograph, 
Aleksandr M. Liapunov’s Obshchaia za- 
dacha ob ustoichivosti dvizhentia (The 
General Problem of the Stability of Mo- 
tion), which originally appeared as a doc- 
toral dissertation, reached its third edition 
in Russian in 1950 and has been trans- 
lated into French. This work is described 
as of great value to engineers working in 
the field of automatics, radio, and engine 
control, Liapunov presupposes of his 
reader a thorough knowledge of the the- 
ory of differential equations. M. A. Leon- 
tovich’s university text Vvedenie v termo- 
dinamiku (An Introduction to Thermody- 
namics), 1950, is censured in Sovetskaia 
kniga for not emphasizing sufficiently the 
role played by Russian and Soviet scientists 
in the development of this branch of phys- 
ics. Mekhanika v SSSR za tridtsat’ let, 
1917-1947 (Mechanics in the U. S. S. R. 
for Thirty Years, 1917-1947) , 1950, a com- 
panion volume to the Matematika v SSSR 
za tridtsat’ let, 1917-1947 mentioned 
above, is likewise designed to represent 
Soviet contributions to the science of theo- 
retical mechanics since the October Revo- 
lution. The volume includes 22 articles by 
Duboshin, Shapiro, and other scientists 
working in general mechanics, elasticity 
and plasticity, and hydro- and aerome- 


chanics. In his lengthy preface Moiseev 
outlines the historical development of me- 
chanics in the U. S. S. R. and gives a 
general bibliography. 

The revival of interest in the works of 
older Russian physicists is marked by the 
publication of Aleksandr G. Stoletov’s 
Izbrannye sochineniia (Selected Works) in 
three volumes (1939-47). Because of the 
reported enthusiastic response, a new one- 
volume edition of the selected works fol- 
lowed in 1950. Stoletov, the founder of 
the so-called Moscow school of physicists, 
was primarily concerned with the relation- 
ships of electromagnetic and electrostatic 
units and the critical state of aggregation. 
The Gostekhizdat has also published the 
Izbrannye sochineniia, 1950, of E. Kh. 
Lents, a nineteenth-century scientist very 
active in the field of galvanic currents and 
physical geography, who introduced new 
methods of measurement in oceanographic 
and meteorological observation. 


TECHNOLOGY 


The field of technology is the most widely 
represented in the Russian accessions. 
Books, pamphlets, textbooks, and manuals 
covering engineering and various techno- 
logical processes on all levels are found. 
In all of these publications the constant 
struggle for higher production standards 
can be observed. As it is difficult to make 
a general survey of all these accessions, only 
the more interesting ones can be pointed 
out. 

Methods of organization are treated in 
M. A. Aronovich’s Organizatstia potoka na 
mashinostroitel’nom zavode, 1950, a short 
manual on the organization of the assembly 
line in machine shops, and in G. P. Grine- 
vich’s Mekhanizatstia pogruzochno-razgru- 
zochnykh rabot i sklady na zheleznodorozh- 
nom transporte (Mechanization of Load- 
ing and Unloading on Railroads and the 
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Organization of Storage), 2d ed., 1950, a 
text designed for students of railroad or- 
ganization and management. 

A comprehensive textbook on general 
electrotechnics by Evgenii V. Kitaev and 
N. F. Grevtsev entitled Kurs obshchei elek- 
trotekhniki, 1950, has appeared in its 
fourth and revised edition in which a new 
chapter on electrothermics has been added, 
the chapter on electronic and ionic instru- 
ments enlarged, and high frequency tech- 
niques considered in greater detail. 

The Gosenergoizdat (State Publishing 
House on Electric Power) has published 
two separate works on electric machines: 
Liudvig M. Piotrovskii’s Elektricheskie 
mashiny, 2d ed., 1949, a textbook for stu- 
dents of engineering, and Mikhail P. Kos- 
tenko’s Elektricheskie mashiny, Leningrad, 
1949, a treatise which was awarded a 1950 
Third Stalin Prize. 

Hydropower engineering is represented 
by T. L. Zolotarev’s Gidroenergetika, 1950, 
the first volume of which deals with the 
essentials of exploitation of hydropower, 
and Fedor F. Gubin’s book on hydroelectric 
power plants entitled Gidroelektricheskie 
stantsti, 1949, a Stalin Prize winner. 

G. V. Zhelezniakov’s Gidravlicheskoe 
obosnovanie metodov rechnoi gidrometrit, 
1950, published by the Academy of 
Sciences, describes methods of river hy- 
drometry. Among works on thermody- 
namics, both theoretical and applied, the 
following should be mentioned: V. A. 
Kirillin and A. E. Sheindlin’s Osnovy 
eks perrmental’noi termodinamiki (Founda- 
tions of Experimental Thermodynamics) , 
1950, which is devoted to different meas- 
urement systems of pressure, temperature, 
and calorimetry; L. A. Vulis’ Termodina- 
mika gazovykh potokov, 1950, which deals 
with a comprehensive analysis of processes 
of high velocity gas flow under varying con- 
ditions; another 1950 Third Stalin Prize 
winner, Termodinamicheskie svoistva vody 
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i vodianogo para (Thermodynamic Prop- 
erties of Water and Water Steam), 1950, 
by M. P. Vukalovich, I. i. Novikov, and 
others; and N. V. Inozemtsev’s Osnovy 
termodinamiki i kinetiki khimicheskikh 
reaktsii (The Elements of Thermodynam- 
ics and Kinetics of Chemical Reactions), 
1950, written primarily for the use of de- 
signers of combustion engines. 

Long-distance automatic telephone com- 
munication is treated by V. N. Roginskii 
in Dal’niaia avtomaticheskaia telefonnaia 
sviaz’, 1951. Relevant in this connection 
is Nikolai N. Krylov’s Impul’snaia tekhnika, 
1950, a treatise on pulse-wave technology. 

V. S. and B. S. Grigor’ev have compiled 
a textbook on the theory, construction, and 
design of electronic and ionic instruments 
entitled Elektronnye iionnye pribory, 1950, 
in which a few Russian-made instruments 
are described and illustrated. 

Books on stamping methods are repre- 
sented by a variety of titles. Of these, 
worthy of mention are: Aleksandr A. 
Ignatov’s Shtampovochnye Moloty, 1950, 
which describes the various types of ham- 
mers used in industry; M. E. Zubtsov’s 
T ekhnologiia Kholodnoi shtam povki, 1950, 
which deals with cold stamping methods 
and is used as a text; and A. V. Potekhin’s 
Kombinirovannaia kovka-shtampovka na 
krivoshipnykh pressakh, 1950, which de- 
scribes combined forging and stamping 
operations on crankshaft presses (punching 
machines). 

Metals and metallurgical processes which 
are treated on all levels in great detail hold 
an important place in technological litera- 
ture. In Nekotorye voprosy teorti pol- 
zuchesti, Leningrad, 1949, L. M. Kachanov 
discusses some of the problems of the creep- 
age of metals. Ivan A. Oding’s Osnovy 
prochnosti metallov parovykh kotlov, tur- 
bin i turbogeneratorov (Elements of the 
Strength of Metals in Steam Boilers, Tur- 
bines, and Turbogenerators), 1949, is a 
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comprehensive work dealing with metal 
strength in general and more specifically 
with the construction of machines. For 
mastering welding processes G. I. Pogodin- 
Alekseev and M. N. Gapchenko have writ- 
ten a practical manual entitled Kontrol’ 
svarochnykh rabot, Kiev, 1950, which is 
primarily designed for the use of metal- 
lurgical production workers. Elektro- 
metallurgiia, 1950, by F. P. Edneral is a 
general text on electrometallurgy. B. M. 
Levin’s Kontaktnyi metod izmereniia 
mikrogeometrit poverkhnosti, 1950, dis- 
cusses methods for measuring the roughness 
of surfaces. Foundry operations, on the 
technical-school level, are treated in P. N. 
Aksenov’s Liteinoe proizvodstvo, 1950. 

Various aspects of machine building are 
considered in great detail in V. B. Gokun’s 
two-volume work Tekhnologicheskie os- 
novy konstruirovaniia v mashinostroenii, 
1950, which appears to be an important 
contribution to machine-building litera- 
ture. Along with other problems of design 
and technology, the common problem of 
construction for all types of machines is 
treated with a view to the standardization 
of details. 

The design, construction, and opera- 
tion of machines for the manufacturing 
of synthetic leather are described by M. M. 
Maizel’, I. M. Barskov, K. V. Breitweit, 
and A, O. Revich in a collective work en- 
titled Mashiny i apparaty proizvodstva 
iskusstuennot kozhi, 1949. In the field of 
agricultural machinery for disease control, 
F. E. Pushin and V. A. Fedorov’s Mashiny 
i apparaty dlia zashchity rastenii ot vredi- 
telei t boleznei, 1950, shows the various 
types of Russian-made machines and de- 
vices designed to protect plants from dis- 
ease and pests. Naum S. Acherkan’s 
Raschet i konstruirovanie metallorezhu- 
shchikh stankov, 1949, deals with metal- 
cutting machines of all types. 

In accordance with a plan of studies 


issued for institutions of higher learning of 
the food industry, a textbook on the equip- 
ment of grain elevators, mills, cereal and 
composite-feed factories has been com- 
piled by Aleksandr IA, Sokolov entitled 
Tekhnologicheskoe oborudovanie elevat- 
orov, mel’nits, kruptanykh i kombikormo- 
vykh zavodov, 1950. 

TAkov I. Levinson’s Aerodinamika bol’- 
shikh skorostei, 2d ed., 1950, which ac- 
cording to a Russian reviewer is the first 
textbook compiled in the field of gas dy- 
namics, covers the latest developments in 
high-speed aviation. A comprehensive 
text on the theory of the automobile is 
Evgenii A. Chudakov’s Teoriia avtomo- 
bilia, 3d ed., 1950, which was awarded one 
of the 1950 Second Stalin Prizes in the 
technical sciences. 

Of value to readers of technical litera- 
ture are L. IA. Eidel’man’s Anglo-russkit 
slovar’ po provodnoi sviazi, 1951, dealing 
with terms of communication, and P. G. 
Amburger’s Anglo-russkii stroitel’nyi slo- 
var’, 1951, which deals with construction 
terms. Unfortunately, both of these dic- 
tionaries are English-Russian only, 


LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 


Stalin’s statement on “Marxism and Lin- 
guistics” and his rebuttal of the theories of 
Nikolai Marr remain the focal point of 
Soviet linguistic discussions. G. A. Aleks- 
androv, R. Avanesov, and others have al- 
ready begun to examine the existing struc- 
ture of Soviet linguistic and literary study 
in the light of Stalin’s pronouncement. A 
lecture on Stalin’s linguistic theory by 
Mark B. Mitin is reproduced under the 
title Novyi vydaiushchiisia vklad I. V. Stal- 
ina v razvitie marksistsko-leninskoi teorit; 
o trudakh I. V. Stalina po voprosam tazy- 
koznaniia (The New Outstanding Contri- 
bution of I. V. Stalin in the Development 
of the Marxist-Lenin Theory; Concerning 
the Works of I. V. Stalin on Problems of 
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Linguistics), 1950. However, the leading 
Soviet linguist, after the official excom- 
munication of the Marr school, is probably 
Viktor V. Vinogradov. His lectures on 
what may be called Stalinist linguistics 
appear as a small pamphlet entitled O tru- 
dakh I. V. Stalina po voprosam tazykoz- 
naniia. Sbornik stenogramm publichnykh 
lektsti prochitannykh v Moskve (Concern- 
ing the Works of I. V. Stalin on Problems 
of Linguistics. Collection of Public Lec- 
tures Given in Moscow), 1951. Further 
publications appearing under his imprima- 
tur include Voprosy iazykoznaniia v svete 
trudov I. V. Stalina (Problems of Linguis- 
tics in the Light of the Works of I. V. 
Stalin) , 1950, the Moscow University pub- 
lication of lectures given on the occasion 
of the All-Union Conference on Linguis- 
tics, and the collection Protiv vul’gariza- 
tsit 1 izvrashcheniia marksizma v iazykoz- 
nani (Against Vulgarization and Distor- 
tion of Marxism in Linguistics), 1951, 
sponsored by the Institute of Linguistics 
of the Academy of Sciences. In addition 
to these editorial responsibilities, Vinogra- 
dov has also released under his own sig- 
nature Voprosy sintaksisa sovremennogo 
russkogo iazyka (Problems of the Syntax of 
the Modern Russian Language), 1950, 
which is largely a continuation of his earlier 
Russkit iazyk (Russian Language), pub- 
lished in 1947 and awarded a Second Stalin 
Prize in 1950. The most important of the 
histories of the written Russian language re- 
mains Vinogradov’s Ocherki po istorii rus- 
skogo literaturnogo iazyka XVII-XIX 
veka (Essays on the History of the Russian 
Literary Language from the Seventeenth to 
the Nineteenth Century). Libraries un- 
able to acquire copies of this work in the 
very limited first edition can now fill the 
gap in their holdings, since the publisher 
E. I. Brill in Leyden, long famous as a 
center of Slavic studies, reprinted the first 
edition in 1950. 
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The second volume of source materials 
and studies on Russian grammar and vo- 
cabulary published by the Institute of Lin- 
guistics entitled Materialy i issledovaniia 
po istorii russkogo literaturnogo tazyka, 
1951, is devoted to the eighteenth century 
and the first half of the nineteenth. In his 
very important study of spoken Russian, 
Russkoe literaturnoe proiznoshenie (Rus- 
sian Literary Pronunciation) , 1950, Ruben 
I. Avanesov seems to be still influenced by 
the so-called Moscow phonetical school 
which is not always in harmony with the 
tenets of modern Soviet philology. In this 
survey of language acquisitions, volume 
two of the Slovar’ sovremennogo russkogo 
literaturnogo iazyka (Dictionary of Modern 
Russian Literary Language), 1951, should 
be mentioned. The Dictionary Unit of the 
Institute of Linguistics of the Academy of 
Sciences, under whose auspices this monu- 
mental work is proceeding, has conceived 
its task on the largest possible scale. The 
origins and historical evolution of each en- 
try are explained with a profusion and va- 
riety of example. 

Works on Vissarion Grigor’evich Belin- 
skii are still on the agenda of Soviet pub- 
lishing houses. Along with other Russian 
progressive writers and thinkers of the 
nineteenth century, the Soviets are trying 
to label him as the forerunner of Marxist 
materialism. A volume of collected articles 
on Belinskii entitled Belinskii; istorik i 
teoretik literatury (Belinskii, Historian and 
Theorist of Literature) was published by 
the Academy of Sciences in 1949; and an- 
other collection of articles under the title 
Belinskii was brought out by the Philologi- 
cal Institute of Leningrad University in the 
same year. 

A. S. Serafimovich (pseudonym for 
Aleksandr S. Popov), one of the progres- 
sive writers during the pre-Revolutionary 
period who joined the Communist Party 
immediately after the October events of 
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1917 and became a Stalin Prize winner in 
1942, is the subject of two recent books: 
A. S. Serafimovich, 1950, in which research 
materials and letters have been published 
by the Gorkii Institute of World Literature 
of the Academy of Sciences; and, A. S. 
Serafimovich, a monographic study by V. 
Kurilenkov, published by Sovetskii Pisatel’ 
in 1950. 

Essays on Russian journalistic history 
covering the period 1840-50 were recently 
written by A. G. Dement’ev in his Ocherki 
po istortt russkoi zhurnalistiki, 1951. G. A. 
Bialyi has put out a monographic work 
entitled V. G. Korolenko, 1949, on the 
author whose writings are being actively 
revived by the Soviet publishing houses. 

Along with the three volumes of Vladi- 
mir V. Maiakovskii’s poetry, Stikhotvore- 
niia. Poemy, which were published by 
Sovetskii Pisatel’ in 1951, a number of other 
books on Maiakovskii written in 1950 and 
1951 were added to the Library of Con- 
gress holdings. 

To readapt cultural values of the past for 
the “rebirth” of Germany, Goethe has been 
revived for Soviet readers. The Goslitiz- 
dat (State Literary Publishing House) has 
issued a one-volume Russian edition of 
Goethe’s selected works; and, as a corollary 
to this publication, Marietta Shaginian’s 
monographic work, Géte, 1950, should be 
pointed out. 

The themes of Russian novels vary little 
and the style remains much the same. _L. 
Nikulin’s historical novel Rossii vernye 
syny (Russia’s Faithful Sons), 1951, is un- 
doubtedly one of the recent novels most 
widely discussed in Soviet Russia. Adher- 
ing to the general trend of glorification, the 
author tries to draw a parallel between the 
liberator role Russia played at the time of 
Napoleon and its present-day role. 

The popular novelist Anna A. Karavaeva 
was awarded one of the 1950 Third Stalin 
Prizes for the novels: Ogni (Fires), 1945 


and 1947; Razbeg (A Running Start), 
1948; and Rodnoi dom (Native Home), 
1950, which form a Urals trilogy. This 
work describes war on the home front and 
postwar rehabilitation in the typical style 


of Soviet patriotic propaganda. Another 
1950 Stalin Prize went to Galina Niko- 
laeva who in her first novel, Zhatva 
(Harvest), 1950, tells the story of the 
transformation of a backward collec- 
tive farm. Mirza Ibragimov, an Azer- 
baijan author, was also awarded a Stalin 
Prize for his novel which was translated 
into Russian as Nastupit den’ (The Day 
Will Come), 1950. This novel written in 
the classic pattern of Communist propa- 
ganda deals with the problems of Iran on 
the eve of World War II and during the 
war years. In the field of drama, Aleks- 
andr Shtein’s historical play Flag admirala 
(The Admiral’s Flag), 1950, was awarded 
one of the Second Stalin Prizes of 1950. 

A collection of articles on contemporary 
American literature has appeared in a 
Goslitizdat publication entitled Souremen- 
naia amerikanskaia literatura, 1950, which 
contains the following articles: R. Sam- 
arin’s “Imperialistic Reaction in the United 
States and Literature,” Anisimov’s ““Theo- 
dore Dreiser and America,’ and Elistra- 
tova’s “Howard Fast” and “Maneuvers of 
Reactionary Criticism.” 

Of the comparatively few Russian books 
published outside the Iron Curtain coun- 
tries, it is certainly worthwhile to mention 
Mikhail Rozanov’s Zavoevateli belykh 
piaten (The Conquerors of White Spots) , 
published at Limburg, Germany, in 1951, 
in which a vivid description of the Russian 
concentration-camp system is given by a 
former inmate, who for many years was a 
member of the forced labor army. 

A very important acquisition has been 
made by the Library of Congress in pur- 
chasing the original letters of Maxim 
Gorkii addressed to the well-known Russian 
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poet and literary critic Vladislav F. Khoda- 
sevich during 1922-25 when Gorkii still 
lived outside of the Soviet Union. These 
letters reveal Gorkii’s unwillingness to live 
in the U.S. S. R. In this collection are 
also included a typed transcript of the 
letters with extensive annotations by 
Khodasevich, five letters from Gorkii to 
the wife of the poet, and the manuscript 
of a lecture delivered by Khodasevich in 
Paris in 1938 which is devoted to his per- 
sonal recollection of Gorkii. 

In closing, it is perhaps appropriate to 
mention I. Romanovskii’s Kniga 1 zhizn’ 
(Book and Life) , 1950, which describes the 
history, wealth, and services of the Lenin 
Library in Moscow. In speaking of vari- 
ous Russian collections, the book mentions 
that Yudin offered his famous library to 
various public libraries in Russia, but that 
lack of funds forced him to sell the collec- 
tion “abroad.” The fact that the col- 
lection was acquired by the United States 
for the Library of Congress is not men- 
tioned. 


Other Slavic Countries 


In response to rising demands for mate- 
rials pertaining to the area under review, 
some of the Library’s Slavic collections 
have been surveyed in the past year to de- 
termine and fill major lacunae; at the same 
time, the program of current procurement 
has been reviewed and intensified. As a 
result, the volume of accessions from exist- 
ing sources was expanded and new chan- 
nels of acquisition were added, among 
which the extension of exchange arrange- 
ments with Yugoslavia was of particular 
The Library now has ex- 
change relations with no fewer than 28 


significance. 


Yugoslav institutions. 

The marked increase in receipts during 
the fiscal year 1951 is reflected in the fol- 
lowing tabulation of purchases, which lists 
comparative figures for monographic lit- 
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* Jaroslav Kunc. 
literatur. Prague, 1949. 


erature and periodicals in all classes except 
legal publications: 


Fiscal Year Fiscal Year 
Country 1950 1951 


IIE sciatic ecatec 19 154 
Czechoslovakia 2,627 3, 626 
a eae eee 841 3, 795 
ne es 382 507 

A similar upward trend is also apparent 
in the total number of acquisitions by ex- 
change during the fiscal year 1951. While 
social sciences and humanities rank first 
among all of these accessions, the natural 
sciences and technology are also well rep- 
resented. 

In 1951, 32 major newspapers were re- 
ceived regularly from the four countries 
named above as compared with 23 in 1950. 

In spite of this relative improvement in 
the procurement situation, the receipts fell 
in some instances considerably short of the 
Library’s actual needs, because of limita- 
tions and restrictions beyond its control. 
The process of nationalization to which 
the economic life of Eastern Europe has 
been subjected has brought all major 
phases of book, periodical, and newspaper 
publishing under direct and rigid gov- 
ernment control. Another salient feature 
of book publishing in Bulgaria, Czecho- 
slovakia, and Poland during recent years 
has been a steadily rising ratio of transla- 
tions from the Russian which has accom- 
panied the progressive penetration by the 
U.S.S.R. into all spheres of life. Among 
such translations, political and economic 
writings of Soviet leaders are, of course, the 
favorite choice, but there has also been a 
multitude of translations concerned with 
almost every type of material, ranging from 
children’s books and textbooks to scholarly 
publications in science and _ technology. 
For example, according to a bibliography 
received recently from Czechoslovakia,‘ 
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which covers the period May 1945 to 
August 31, 1949, the vast majority of the 
722 Russian titles in Czech translation ap- 
pear to have been published following the 
political changes in 1948; and an analysis 
of individual issues of current Czech, Bul- 
garian, and Polish bibliographies reveals 
that Russian translations account for up to 
30 percent of all the entries listed. 

Since space does not permit a detailed 
listing of the numerous and varied acces- 
sions of the past year,® the following ex- 
amples have been selected, either because 
of iheir general appeal or because they are 
indicative of specific trends and tendencies 
in the countries under review. 


BULGARIA ® 


In several Eastern European countries 
it has become the practice to publish the 
official trial record of alleged enemies of 
the regime, accused of and sentenced for 
diverse “political” crimes. Thus, Bulgaria 
issued in several languages (¢. g. in French 
under the title Le Procés de Traitcho Kos- 
tov et son groupe, 1950) the transcript of 
the proceedings against a group of “devia- 
tionists” headed by Traicho Kostov, for- 
merly Bulgarian Deputy Prime Minister 
and secretary of the Bulgarian Communist 
Party and, between his dismissal from po- 
litical office and final arrest, director of 
the Bulgarian National Library. 


* All of the monographic and serial publica- 
tions issued since January 1, 1939, and currently 
received by the Library of Congress from Al- 
bania, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Po- 
land, Rumania, and Yugoslavia are recorded in 
the monthly East European Accessions List (Vol. 
I, No. 1, Sept.—Oct. 1951), which is obtainable 
from the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D.C. Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania are to be 
included as soon as staff is available. 

* Sofia is the place of publication for the Bul- 
garian items mentioned here, unless otherwise 
stated. 


Bulgaria’s economic planning in 1950 
and the problems involved in the fulfill- 
ment of the plan for industry in 1951 are 
surveyed in Za predsrochno izpilnenie 
plana po promishlenostta (1951) by Anton 
IUgov. Another publication on Bulgaria’s 
economic structure and resources, Bulhar- 
sko, was prepared by Dr. Karel Malik for 
the Czechoslovak Ministry of Industry. It 
is documented by statistical data and 
equipped with an extensive bibliography. 

The centenary of the birth of Khristo 
Botev, Bulgaria’s patriot and famed lyric 
poet, gave rise to a series of commemorative 
publications. Among recent additions re- 
lating to Botev are the following: a new 
edition of his collected works entitled 
Izbrani suchineniia (1948) ; a voluminous 
symposium on the poet’s life and literary 
work, Khristo Botev (1949), which was 
compiled under the aegis of the Bulgarian 
Academy of Sciences and the Khristo 
Botev Research Institute and which pre- 
sents numerous biographical documents 
and materials; and a new biography by 
Todor Pavlov, also entitled Khristo Botev 
(1949). In this connection it is appro- 
priate to mention an anthology of Bul- 
garian poetry, contemporary and _ past, 
compiled by Kamen Zidarov and published 
in 1949 under the title Antologiia na bul- 
garskata poeziia. 

Students of Church Slavonic may wish 
to consult Starobilgarski ezik (1949) by 
I. V. Lekov and K. Mirchev, which is a 
study of the evolution of this language, con- 
taining an outline of its grammar and 
phonetics. 

A. Monedzhikova’s Sofiia prez vekovete 
(1946) reviews the venerable past of Bul- 
garia’s capital in addition to serving as a 
guide to the present-day Sofia. Chapters 
on Sofia’s population, climate, government 
buildings, and its educational and cultural 
establishments add to the reference value 
of this work. The history of the National 
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Library in Sofia, including a description of 
its collections and an account of its build- 
ings and staff, serves as the theme for 
Istoriia na narodnata biblioteka v Sofiia, 
1879-1929 (1930), edited by Veliko 
Iordanov. 

An elaborate treatment of Bulgarian 
dramaturgy and theatrical art, from its 
inception in the wake of the Bulgarian 
struggle for independence until the present 
time, is presented in Bolgarskii teatr by the 
Russian author Konstantin N. Derzhavin 
(Moscow, 1950). The history of old Bul- 
garian and Byzantine art is recounted in 
the profusely illustrated work Starobul- 
garskoto izkustvo by Bogdan D. Filov, 
published in 1924. Bulgarsko narodno 
tvorchestvo, a symposium edited by Gencho 
Keremidchiev (1950), is devoted to Bul- 
garian folklore and its manifestations in 
literature, songs, proverbs, and riddles. 

Among the recently acquired Bulgarian 
dictionaries may be mentioned Bulgarski 
stnonimen rechnik, a dictionary of syn- 
onyms of the Bulgarian language by Liu- 
ben Nanov (1950), and a Bulgarian- 
French dictionary, Bilgaro-frenski rechnik 
(1949) by Atanas IAranov, Professor 
Emeritus of French at the University of 
Sofia. 


CzECHOSLOVAKIA ” 


Foremost among last year’s accessions 
ranks the standard encyclopedic work on 
Czechoslovakia, Ceskoslovenskd vlastivéda, 
which was published during the years 1929- 
36 under the sponsorship of the Masaryk 
Academy of Labor. This profusely illus- 
trated 12-volume encyclopedia contains 
contributions by leading Czechoslovak 
scholars and experts and it represents a 
complete and authoritative coverage of 
Czechoslovakia prior to World War IT. 


"Unless otherwise stated, the publications de- 
scribed in this section were issued in Prague. 
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Another reference work received by 
the Library is Adresd¥ Ceskoslovenského 
primyslu (1949), which is the official di- 
rectory of Czechoslovak industry for that 
year. It reflects the “organizational and 
structural changes” which the Czech econ- 
omy has recently undergone and gives, in 
the words of its editors, “a fairly complete 
and accurate picture of Czechoslovak in- 
dustry at the end of 1948 when the second 
phase of nationalization was completed.” 

The manifold contributions to the cul- 
tural life of mankind, made by the peoples 
of Czechoslovakia during the first mil- 
lennium of their history, are ably recounted 
by noted scholars in the symposium Co 
daly naSe zemé Evropé a lidstvu (1939). 
An account of the growth and development 
of the National Museum in Prague since 
its foundation in 1818 is given in the anni- 
versary volume Ndrodni museum, 1818- 
1948 (1949). Of particular interest is the 
description of the Museum’s impressive col- 
lections in science, music, and the theater, 
as well as its archives and library of one 
million volumes—the second largest in 
Czechoslovakia. 

The first volume of Déjiny slovenské li- 
teratury (1950), by Albert Prazak of 
Charles University, offers a detailed and 
elaborate treatment of the history of Slovak 
literature up to the close of the eighteenth 
century. Although literature is the focal 
theme, due attention is also devoted to the 
economic, social, and intellectual facets of 
Slovakia’s history and their relation to si- 
multaneous events and developments in 
the Central European area. 

The Library’s collection of Comeniana, 
numbering well over 100 titles, has been 
further strengthened by the addition of 
several new works of this great Czech 
humanist, philosopher, and educator, and 
by a biographical study, Komensky, by Ru- 
dolf Stransky (1948). 

The acquisition of the collected poetry 
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of Hviezdoslav (pseudonym of Pavol 
Orsz4gh) in the 15-volume edition of the 
Matica Slovenské, Sobrané spisy bdsnické 
(Turtiansky Sv. Martin, 1941-49), was a 
conspicuous though belated event in the 
development of the Library’s Slovak col- 
lection. Alena Bernd’kova’s novel, Cesta 
otev¥end (1950), is mentioned here as the 
1951 State Prize winner and as an example 
of the strong impress of “Soviet realism” 
on present-day Czech literature. 

Only a few examples from the impressive 
array of material received by the Library in 
the fields of fine arts and architecture can 
be reviewed here: Dobroslav Libal’s Go- 
tické architektura v Cechdch a na Moravé 
(1948) unfolds the period of Gothic archi- 
tecture in Bohemia and Moravia; and the 
parallel development of Gothic painting is 
told in a beautifully illustrated English edi- 
tion of Czech Gothic Painting, 1350-1450 
by Antonin Matéjéek and Jaroslav PeSina 
(1950). Josef Ehm contributed the illus- 
trations and Vojtéch Volavka the intro- 
ductory text to Josef Vaclav Myslbek 
(1942), an impressive work on Czechoslo- 
vakia’s great sculptor. 

A survey of Czechoslovak accessions 
would not be complete without mention- 
ing the addition of some of the more sig- 
nificant bibliographies and dictionaries: 
Vincent Blanar’s Bibliografia jazykovedy na 
Slovensku v rokoch 1939-1947 (Bratislava, 
1950), an annotated bibliography of litera- 
ture on linguistics published in Slovakia; 
and the Czechoslovak geological bibliog- 
raphy for 1949, Mineralogicko-geologicka 
bibliografie C. S. R., by Milada Varinova 
(1950). Finally, a Czech-English diction- 
ary of geographical terminology, Termino- 
logicky slountk zemépisny Cesko-anglicky 
by Jifi Kral (1947), will be welcomed as a 


reference tool in geographical research. 


PoLanp ® 


A characteristic feature of the materials 
obtained from Poland is the copious num- 
ber of serial publications such as yearbooks, 
reports, and treatises originating from 
Polish universities, and from learned so- 
cieties and institutions. These scholarly 
publications, some of which appear in 
French, embrace a vast range of disciplines 
in the domain of the humanities and the 
natural sciences. Their principal spon- 
sors are the Polish Academy of Arts in 
Cracow, the Learned Societies of Warsaw, 
Lédz, and Wroclaw, the Poznan Society 
of Friends of the Sciences, the Maria Curie- 
Sklodowska University at Lublin, and the 
Silesian and Baltic Institutes. 

An informative source on postwar pub- 
lishing in Poland up to May 30, 1949, is 
Katalog sktadowy (1949), prepared an- 
nually by the publishing agency of Gebeth- 
ner and Wolff. An author list of about 
8,000 postwar and 800 prewar titles, with 
brief bibliographical annotations, forms the 
substance of this trade catalog, and a title 
and subject index, as well as a list of pub- 
lishing agencies in Poland, is a convenient 
complement to the list. The corresponding 
information on Polish periodical publica- 
tions can be found in Dziatowy spis czaso- 
pism wychodzacych w Polsce, published 
annually by the Central Office for the Con- 
trol of the Press and of Publishing and En- 
tertainment Activities. The 1949 volume, 
issued in 1950, lists by subject and title all 
newspapers and periodicals which ap- 
peared in Poland after October 1948. 

Recent receipts of Polish economic pub- 
lications include: Osiagniecia i plany gos- 
podarcze (1949) by Hilary Minc, Poland’s 
Vice-Premier and chief planner, who re- 
views the results of Poland’s economic 
planning and discusses the guiding prin- 


* The Polish publications mentioned here were 
issued in Warsaw, unless otherwise stated. 
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ciples for the implementation of the Po- 
lish Six-Year Plan; Gospodarka planowa 
w Polsce (1950) by Stanistaw Ciéslak, a 
study of the theory and practice of Poland’s 
planned economy; and Wykonywanie 
plandw w polskim handlu zagranicznym 
(1950) by Adam Mazurek, who focuses 
his inquiry on the administrative apparatus 
and the procedures for the preparation and 
implementation of the Plan with respect to 
Polish foreign trade. Finally, a Czech 
writer, Otto Oliva, offers a succinct and re- 
vealing presentation of Poland’s economic 
and geographic structure in Hospoddiské 
poméry dne3niho Polska (Prague, 1949), a 
study which is corroborated by production 
figures and statistical data and includes an 
up-to-date bibliography. 

The Cambridge History of Poland, in- 
augurated over a decade ago by the appear- 
ance of volume II on the period from 
Augustus IT to Pilsudski (1697-1935) , was 
finally completed with the publication of 
volume I covering the earlier period of 
Polish history from its origins to Sobieski, 
i. e., 1696 (Cambridge, Eng., 1950). Noted 
European and American specialists in 
Polish history contributed to this volume, 
which is provided with maps, illustrations, 
and a carefully compiled index. Among 
regional studies, a two-volume treatise on 
the economic, geographical, historical, and 
cultural aspects of lower Silesia, Dolny 
Slask (Wroclaw, 1948), appeared in a 
series of studies entitled Oblicze ziem 
odzyskanych, which is devoted to the 
western territories that were absorbed by 
Poland after World War II. 

Nauka o Polsce i Swiecie wspdtczesnym 
(1949) by J. Barbag and others, a textbook 
on Poland’s geography and its economic 
and social conditions during the period be- 
tween the two World Wars and as they 
exist today, typifies the kind of educational 
media and techniques currently used for 
the Communist indoctrination and _ re- 
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orientation of youth; and it is noteworthy, 
to say the least, for its rather novel inter- 
pretation of recent history. 

Manfred Kridl is the editor of Adam 
Mickiewicz, Poet of Poland, a Symposium 
(New York, 1951), a commemorative 
volume issued in honor of the 150th anni- 
versary of the birth of Poland’s outstanding 
poet and spiritual leader. The poet’s 
powerful personality and international rep- 
utation emerge from this collection of 
judgments and opinions expressed by his 
distinguished contemporaries, as well as by 
present-day scholars of several countries in 
which he sojourned. 

An album of fine pictorial reproductions 
of the Cracow Altar by Wit Stwosz, the 
famed sculptor and one of the greatest 
wood carvers of his time (whose name is 
sometimes referred to in Western literature 
as Veit Stoss), was prepared by an edi- 
torial committee of art experts and pub- 
lished in 1951 under the title Wit Stwosz, 
Oltarz krakowski. The introduction offers 
revealing information on Stwosz’s person- 
ality, creative work, and the artistic milieu 
of his time. 

Poles Abroad, a yearbook and directory 
(London, 1950), hitherto published only 
in Polish (Rocznik Polonii), appeared in 
1950 for the first time also with English 
and French texts. It contains plentiful 
information on Polish personalities and 
activities in 35 different countries. 
YUGOSLAVIA ® 

Information on contemporary Yugo- 
slavia can be derived from Informativni 
priruénik o Jugoslaviji, 1948-1950, issued 
by the Information Center of the Yugoslav 
Government in 1950. Two useful publi- 
cations are the companion volumes on 
higher education and research in Yugo- 
slavia: Univerziteti i visoke tkole u FNR] 

* Belgrade is the place of publication for the 


items described in this section, unless otherwise 
stated. 
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(1950), a handbook on Yugoslavia’s uni- 
versities and technical colleges—their 
organization, curricula, faculties, and 
student bodies; and Materijal o nauénim 
ustanovama i €asopisima u FNRJ (1950), 
which describes Yugoslavia’s learned socie- 
ties, research establishments, and libraries, 
and is concluded with a list of current 
Yugoslav scientific and _ technological 
periodicals. 

A selection from the Yugoslav Military 
Historical Institute’s collection of docu- 
ments relating to the conduct of military 
operations in Yugoslavia during World War 
II was recently made accessible to the pub- 
lic under the title Zbornik dokumenta i 
podataka o narodno-oslobodilatkom ratu 
jugoslovenskih naroda (1949-50). Three 
volumes of this publication have been re- 
ceived. The Yugoslav Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs has released a White Book (1951) 
in English and several other languages, 
which presents “documents about the ag- 
gressive activities of the governments of the 
U. S. S. R. and the countries of Eastern 
Europe against Yugoslavia.” 

Anton Melik’s Jugoslavija (Ljubljana, 
1949) is a perceptive study of Yugoslavia’s 
natural wealth, its agriculture, and its sys- 
tem of communications. Maps, pictorial 
illustrations, and a bibliography enhance 
its reference value. 

The impressive record of the cultural 
achievements of the Croatian people in the 
course of their long history is eruditely re- 
told by Josip Horvat in Kultura Hrvata 
kroz 1,000 godina (1939). Antun Barac 
is the author of Mazuranié (1945), an anal- 
ysis and an appraisal of the literary work 
of this Croatian statesman and poet. In 
honor of the 500th birthday of Marko 
Maruli¢é, eminent humanist and father of 
Croatian belles-lettres, the Yugoslav Acad- 
emy of Arts and Sciences has sponsored the 
publication of a symposium entitled Zbor- 
nk u proslavu petstogodisnjice rodenja 


Marka Maruliéa, 1450-1950 (1950), con- 
sisting of translations of his Latin poetry, 
together with biographical contributions. 
All three of these publications were issued 
in Zagreb. 

Macedonian literature of the nineteenth 
century, a rather neglected subject, is out- 
lined and demonstrated by selected texts in 
Makedonskata literatura vo 19 vek by 
Blaze Koneski (Skoplje, 1950). A cycle 
of lectures on Macedonia’s past and pres- 
ent, delivered by Dimitar I. Vlahov at the 
National University at Skoplje, was printed 
under the title Makedonija; momenti od 
istorijata na makedonskiot narod (Skoplje, 
1950). 

The intensification of Yugoslavia’s bibli- 
ographical activities is reflected in numer- 
ous publications, several of which have 
been received by the Library. In addition 
to the monthly Bibliografija Jugoslavije, 
currently received, there is the annual Jugo- 
slovenska bibliografija (1949) which lists 
under ten main categories Yugoslavia’s to- 
tal book production in 1948, amounting to 
3,413 books and pamphlets. It also con- 
tains a useful author index. Special bibli- 
ographies received by the Library include 
Bibliografija hrvatske dramske i kazalisne 
knjiZevnosti, a bibliography of the Croatian 
drama and theater listing almost 1,500 
entries, compiled by Josip Badalié (Zagreb, 
1948), and Poljoprivredna bibliografija 
FNR]J, an agricultural bibliography for 
1948 (1949). Under the auspices of the 
National and University Library at Ljubl- 
jana, the publication of an annual Slove- 
nian bibliography was inaugurated in 1948 
with the appearance of Slovenska biblio- 
grafija, 1945-1947 (Ljubljana, 1948). 
The second volume, covering the year 1948, 
was published in 1950. Another note- 
worthy reference accession is a Slovensko- 
ruski slovar, by Janko Kotnik (Ljubljana, 
1950), the Library’s first Slovenian-Rus- 
sian dictionary. 
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SOME RECENT PUBLICATIONS OF THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 


EXHIBIT CATALOGS 


Old New Castle and Modern Delaware; the Ter- 


centenary of the Founding of New Castle by 
the Dutch. [Catalog of] An Exhibition in the 
Library of Congress ... June 1, 1951, to 
October 31, 1951. 1951. 59 p. For sale 
by the Supérintendent of Documents, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D. C. Price $1.00. Contains the address 
delivered by Dr. John Munroe at the opening 
of the exhibition, annotated entries for the 
154 items in the display, 31 illustrations, and 
an index. 

Colorado: The Diamond Jubilee of Statehood. 
[Catalog of] An Exhibition in the Library of 
Congress . . . November 14, 1951, to Febru- 
ary 14,1952. 1951. 75 p. For sale by the 
Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
Price $1.00. Contains the address on “Colo- 
rado—The Growth of the Mountain State” 
given by the Honorable Oscar L. Chapman, 
Secretary of the Interior, at the opening of the 
exhibition, annotated entries for the 236 items 
in the display, 35 illustrations, and an index. 


BIBLIOGRAPHIES AND OTHER GUIDES 


The Arabian Peninsula: A Selected, Annotated 
List of Periodicals, Books, and Articles in Eng- 
lish. 1951. 1illp. Processed. For sale by 
the Card Division, Library of Congress, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. Price 80 cents. Lists pub- 
lications pertaining to the peninsula in general 
and to the countries of Aden, Bahrein, Jordan, 
Kuwait, Muscat and Oman, Saudi Arabia, and 
Yemen. 

American History and Civilization; a List of 
Guides and Annotated or Selective Bibliog- 
raphies. Second (revised) edition. Com- 
piled by Donald H. Mugridge. 1951. 18 p. 
Processed. For sale by the Card Division, 
Library of Congress, Washington 25, D. C. 
Price 25 cents. 

Civil Defense—1951; a Reading List of Current 
Material. 1951. 30 p. Processed. For sale 
by the Card Division, Library of Congress, 


Washington 25, D. C. Price 25 cents. In- 


cludes publications describing the types of 
attack that might occur, the kinds of services 
that would be needed in the event of an 
emergency, and organization for civil defense 
at Federal, State, and local levels. 


East European Accessions List. 


Vol. 1, no. |, 


September—October 1951. 1951. 


ton 25, D. C. Price 30 cents a copy; sub- 


scription domestic $3.00, foreign $4.00. Lists — 


monographic and serial publications currently 
received by the Library from East European 


countries, exclusive of Russia. Titles are — 
printed in the original language or in trans- 
literation, but each entry includes a translation 
of the title or a descriptive annotation in 


English. 


The Hotchkiss Map Collection. Compiled by 


Clara Egli LeGear. 1951. 180 p. Processed. 
For sale by the Card Division, Library of 
Congress, Washington 25, D. C. Price 60 
cents. This annotated list of maps contains 
341 entries arranged in two parts, “Civil War 
Maps” and “Maps Related to Hotchkiss’ Post- 
war Activities,” and an index. 


Iran: A Selected and Annotated Bibliography. 


Manchuria: An Annotated Bibliography. 


{ 


Compiled by Hafez F. Farman. 1951. 100 p. 
Processed. For sale by the Card Division, 
Library of Congress, Washington 25, D. C. 
Price 70 cents. Lists publications basic to 
both historical and current studies of Iran and 
of its earlier Persian civilization, with emphasis 
on present economic and social conditions. 

Com- 
piled by Peter A. Berton, Consultant in 
Manchurian Bibliography, with the assistance 
of members of the Orientalia Division and 
the General Reference and Bibliography Di- 
vision. 1951. 
by the Card Division, Library of Congress, 
Washington 25, D. C. Price ‘$1.30. In- 
cludes references to publications in the Chi- 
nese, Japanese, and Russian as well as the 
Western languages; confined to materials in 


the Library of Congress but lists many items 
» not yet classified or cataloged. 


‘Population’ Censuses and Other Official Demo- 


graphic Statistics of Africa (not Including — 


British Africa): An Annotated Bibliography. 
Compiled by Henry J. Dubester. 


Library. 1950. 53 p, For sale by the 


Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, oe 25, D. C. 
Price 20 cents. 


64 p. For : 
sale by the Superintendent of Documents, — 
U. S. Government Printing Office, Washing- — 


187 p. Processed. For sale 
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